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Learning how to teach: Unpacking a teacher educator's 
tninking about pedagogy in pre-service education. 



John Loughran 
Abstract 



This paper explores the development of pre-service student-teachers' 

XSFSTJS h reflect J on in the c ? nte . xt of a teacher cSSTJ, 

SJ h . e teacher educator explicitly attempted to model reflective 
practice for the participants. 

In this study, modelling reflective practice was through open access to the 
ll^ 5 journal and through 'thinking aloud' in class Tbmit the 
waf SXn ! ng eaSOn,ng WhiCh influenced his Practice as it 

Student-teachers were interviewed on four separate occasions throughout 
, a C n°JT t0 determi " e their views on modelling, the value they plS on 
practice " may h ^ influenced their own approach to teaching 

This study illustrates how modelling in teacher education can be a catalyst 

lZ£"i at ~ X f Kt !? n ' lea f ning aboUt teachin * md learnin 8 as well as how 
their use and understanding of reflection develops over time. 



Introduction 



From either a student-teacher's or a teacher educator's perspective 
teaching and learning about teaching is a demanding task as if censes on 
complex mter-related sets of thoughts and actions" all of which may be 

XronethlVZ^ ° f WayS - J 1 * m T Pro " c,ent one becomes Ttnl 
tol il * I h *' \ he mo £ e ™ unde rstanding of the relationship between 
IntuZ* and ,car " "8 influences practice. Also, the more deliberately a 

£ro7/ 0nS,d T hl$ ° r her actlons ' the more dlfficu «t »* to be sure hat 
here is one right approach to teaching, or teaching about teaching there 
is not necessarily one way of doing. warning, were 

Because of the complexities of teaching and learning about teaching 
various approaches to pre-service teacher education have evolved over the 

So^ 

"SSSH^L " 35 a r ^J 0 ™ to "W of the calls in the literature to better 
link the theory of reflection to the practices used in teacher education^ 

...reflective inquiry has been promoted for many years as a 
progressive and effective method of teaching...its incorporation 
?. / i . H P ra "ice remains questionable...part of the blame 
lis due) to those interpreters of Dewey's inquiry mode! who 
advocate a procedural or technical rather thaH a dialect"? 

XJEF? !° L ea ^ hi {? g ', Teacher education practices also 
contribute to the lack of critical reflection existing in schools. 
Too frequently the rationale for reflective teaching is expounded 
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through expository techniques and a technical inauirv 
approach...the university classVoom must become no o^the 
lZr\ f ° r K transmittl "g traditional knowledge on teacher 
tSSXS* but . also * laboratory where such practices a% 
^986 p e 9) eXPenenCed ' and refleCted U P° n - (Ross P and Hannay 

aaofthmffig wlK^ 0%^"^ S* 

in teaching an** learning" Ba'se^^ 

of reflection is to untangle a Droblem or tn mA. „ UVW) * ne P u nx>se 
situation: reflection invokes K't^fe ? Se of a P U2 ? ,in * 
problem and the ways of soMna it ^rw T. . r u " ders tanding of the 
end sets a task that ^^^^^^^.7!^ if ** 

?S3Utt*S5g£ S5^M£« whlch when 

suggestions problem, hypothesis! reasSg and itZ *31 , 1fV Pe 
phases need not follow in a particular orde? th~ Si" 8 " . Althou 8 h 
comprise a reflective cvde Tn IL Sf ' u fiv . e ' pnases combined 
resolving a problemHhe results *of £° Ugh reflection * aimed at 
lead to further reflective acX a ^ thf reful^Tt^ 1 ^ CycIe m ^ we » 
evaluated and analysed! lust as th^ SSi! r the « tes J are considered, 
reflective cycles may £ I inked RecSus? of refl 1 ectlon are linked, so 
and learning, problem reso^'tioT 3 , l £ e ^piex nature of teaching 
Solutions from om > c o™ t^X^triL S/rtEt^ ? ,S C °. ntext bound 
are not necessarily universal^ aonronH^ ^ klng ai L? her ' but the y 
helps the individual to e£n from ^£222? °/ a PP ,lca ble. Reflection 
nature of the inquiry intoTat becau,e of the meaningful 

^X'*^ 88 a " «»»*««« way of 

method? of teaching questioned the routinized technocratic 

...when Schon's Reflective Practitioner .tmri, th- 
at educationists in the mld-1980? it w£ £0, he ™nsciousness 
embracing of De wey . s notion but' as 2°. * yS as a re " 
concept. (Richardson, 1990, p 3) tHe d,scover y of a new 

MSK Ic^sTs^dScSb^ IT; 8 18 *fV» that ° f D-ey, 
on-action and rtRM^i^^^SnZS^ ° f refle «i°n; reflection- 
much of the literature pertain in« to^SEft^*?. 0 " 18 the bas,s of 
teacher education and is iS^^D^^^L^S^ and reflective 
of reflection is seen as "the swte^wtiTanrf a^^."??^ 11,18 f °rm 
one's actions...teachers who STriKS.?? d ( e,lber «« thinking back over 
Munby, 1992, p. 3) thoughtful about their work." (Russell & 

Reflectlon-in-action is understood through "Phrases lite* »k<.i,< 
feet, keeping your wits about you and 1 le^no^J a i W «Wng on your 
only that we can think about doiSS hSFSS Y ° ing S md] 8u ** e st not 
something while doing it^ni^^l^^^J!^ J 0 !" 8 

situations such that weToKo Sg£$F" ^ 
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Reflective practitioners are therefore seen as teachers who are 
continually developing their professional knowledge, it is little wonder 
then that the work of Dewey and Schon has been influential in teacher 
education programs and why teacher educators aim to develop teachers 
who reflect on their practice. Winers 

If developing reflective practitioners is to be pursued in teacher education 
programs, then understanding reflection is necessary. Reflection occurs 
in response to a puzzling situation. The problem, difficulty or concern 
needs to be apprehended and attended to. In so doing, reflection is an 
action which occurs in a context and that context is influenced by the time 
that reflection occurs. 

The distinction between lesson planning and reflection prior to the 
pedagogical experience occurring is important. Reflection for action is a 
ex a pericn?e PC ^ aUending to a sjtu ation in anticipation of the 

Anticipatory reflection enables us to deliberate about possible 
alternatives decide on courses of action, plan the kinds of things 
we need to do, and anticipate the experiences we and others may 
have as a result of expected events or of our planned actions. 
Anticipatory reflection helps us to approach situations and other 
Mancn IwTp?™)™ 6 ' declsion - makin 8. Prepared way. (van 

Anticipatory reflection is a means of accessing or framing a problem 
situation before it occurs. It is an opportunity to prepare, to conscious^ 

w n hth ar mav^„n!, CiPate 3 C n° U T ° f ^ <° * C^SSSfiSES 
which may influence reflection at this time (for example, content 

knowledge, the age of the students, previous experience with the same 
group of students, the degree of uncertainty in outcomes a teacher ll 
EKfid 0 \lu\ C u C) "i" ^ bUt ' obv,ous, y. reflecting on the sUuation 
studnm .1 w | thC su f bse< * uent test,n 8 ^at occurs will shape what a 
student-teacher learns from that experience. 

In a similar fashion, reflection after an experience will also influence 
Z ?Ll ^^"/-.^"er learns Again, the context will also importamal 
it shapes what is apprehended and what is attended to. This lookina back 

he,. C o?T„ n /o e, 7 retrospective reflection, offers opportunities t. make 
better sense of past experiences and to develop new or deeper 
understanding of that situation. ueeper 

H^T^iH^if renection ows one to question what happened during the 
£ *J21£S n° n W °r k u as P lanned7 Wa » «< » worthwhile experience for 
the students? How might that experience Influence teachlria In the 
future Questions like these may well be the Impetus for retrospect toe 
reflection which helps one to better understand his/her own pedagogical 
learning as well as the learning of the students. K * 8 

ISV^^"* 7 h3t "I 1 *.!" te occurr * n 8 during the lesson. How much of 

ref?imJn h f PP fn ^n" 1 ' 8 ^ ? ne see ? Wnat W of Problems lead to 
ramming? In the complex environment of the classroom where 

Ul^T")^ a " d le u arnJ "8 Issues are continually arising and subsiding 
how do student-teachers find time to address any of the puzzling situations 
which they might .identify? Reflection during the pedajoglc"" experleSS 
also occurs within contextual parameter! This ?ontem?orlneSus 
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reflection would seem to be most demanding, as the time frame for possible 
action (if testing is to influence the experience at hand), is much less than 
is the rase in either anticipatory or retrospective reflection. But 
Pv^ e rS^I a «f°. US re , fleCti e n ma y also be a most powerful and immediate 
S noQn i 63 ™? 8 , about pedagogy; particularly if it involves what 
Schon (1983) described as reflection-in-action. 

ft is not difficult to see why teacher educators see a need to focus on 

SfthTtJJhSSTi^r 10 P u Pare their ««dent-teachers to master not 
only the technica skills of teaching, but also to be thoughtful, purposeful 
and informed decision makers. Hwrpuserui 

F e v!l? P t!; 8 « I f efleCti0n ^ teacher education Programs has been pursued in 
a variety of ways. One structural feature of pre-service proerams 

n w^liS* iS th3 \5 Semi C ar (tutoriaI) 8ro«P discussions. Goodman's 
[ZiL 984) resea u rch into the v alue of seminars concludes that such 
sessions can serve three important functions. They can counter the notion 

enrou™J S ™ ^ T Y t0teaCh tnrou * h ^liberalising ro/e which 
encourages unique and creative approaches to teaching. They can also 

~. a V H a I?'''?"** r0/ 5 Whereby ""dent-teachers can reflect ™ the 
relationship between educational principles and practice, and thev can 

™ an **y tic ro,e - In the analytic Vole there is an opportunity for 
?^mL nt " te ? Cher u t0 r ? is ? Specific Mutational issues or pYoblems and 
S£ y t?^ ySC i he unde u r,vin 8 Principles and implications of the issue. He 
states that in order for these roles to be served it is fundamental that: 

?, e,p " udent ^achers become more reflective about 
education, the atmosphere within seminars must be open and 
relaxed It is difficult under the best of conditions for inX?dua\s 
act^m °rh^ ir ^ HefS !i nd t0 exp,ore the ^P»cations of their 
S ?d M ™ re " ect u P° n their experiences 

and ideas must be done with sensitivity and respect for the 
individual,. If healthy dynamic, are not «tabHshed! 

nSght n8 ( p 8 48) t0 rCSU,t in defensivene ». noi 

hSSS^t 1 t f h t e hl° ,e i 0f t S C te f° her edu cator in the seminar becomes very 
important if the value of seminars is to be fully realised. 

Another tool for reflection is the use of journals. Approaches to journal 
writing vary from the unstructured methodology of 'writing what one 
thinks about an experience' or a 'stream of consciousnessMhrouah to 
«ructured tasks which require a response to given 'prompt or cue? to 
XUTrK. f ° rmatS Wh,Ch reqUirC ?he - P «ter P to adhere' to 

The type of writing expected In journals may vary markedlv from for 
example descriptions of teaching episodes; evaluafior ^Sf teachinBTntent 
^h^uZ£%t"$ 01tt ™i of a,tCrnat,Ve approach" in"! gTven 

a^Ho^W 

- thinking' necess<Sy in 

O _ 

g^C to te^h: Unp^klng • tether «i^«tor', thlnkln, .bout ped«oty In " 
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MacKinnon's (1989a) research hinted at a necessary and fundamental shift 
in focus for the development of reflective teachers through pre-service 
education, lie started to look at the supervisor as a role-model for the 
student-teacher. As he explored Schdn's (1987) three conceptions of 
modelling (follow Me, Joint Experimentation, and Hall of Mirrors) in the 
pra< ticum, he started to uncover the influence of modelling on student- 
teachers' learning about, and development of, reflection. It is not 
surprising that as in the case of seminars, journal writing, supervisory 
meetings and teaching de-briefings, the influence of the teacher is crucial 
if student-teachers are to develop their skills in the use of reflection. 

Richert's (1987, 1990) research also points to the importance of teachers as 
role-models for their student-teachers' learning about and learning 
through reflection. She found that structured opportunities to reflect were 
perceived by student-teachers to be influential in their use of reflection, 
moreso, that they also had an impact on their reflective processes. In 
order to enhance reflection she found that student-teachers needed: (1) 
adequate time to reflect, (2) a feeling of safety - through onportunities for 
reflection that were non-evaluative, (3) partner observation, someone to 
observe the teaching, (4) partner characteristics - someone who was 
knowledgeable about pedagogy, the subject matter and skills in 
encouraging reflection, and (5) articulation - the opportunity to genuinely 
discuss their own teaching. However, even though research suggests 
there is implicit value in effectively modelling reflection, there is little to 
suggest that this explicitly occurs in teacher education programs. 

Ounstone et al. (1993) outlined the importance of modelling in pre-service 
education and linked this with the need for pre-service educators to reflect 
on their own practice in accord with their expectations of their students' 
thinking about learning. It may very well be obvious that this should be 
the case, but it is not uncommon to hear of teacher educators presenting 
co-operative learning, group work, problem-solving or many of a number 
of other interactive learning approaches, by systematically detailing the 
approach via a monologue in a lecture, defeating the purpose of learning 
from and with others. 

Valli (1989) also pointed to the need for university professors and 
cooperating teachers to 'practice what they preach*. In her study into the 
transfer of learning for novice teachers she described the lack of 
appropriate modelling as one of four factors which inhibited student- 
teachers' learning about teaching. Sadly, she found that it was difficult to 
alter this practice. 

This paper explores the development of student-teachers use and 
understanding of reflection in a pre-service education course in which 
their teacher educator attempted to explicitly model reflective practice. 

Learning about reflection through modelling. 

Student-teachers enter pre-service education with a wealth of experience 
as observers of teaching practice. But what they have generally been 
viewing and experiencing has been the end product of their teachers' 
thinking about how to teach particular contest. They have most likely not 
been privy to the reasons why teaching strategies have (or have not) been 
employed, why a unit was taught In a particular sequence, or the influence 
of their learning on the teacher's approach to structuring lessons. 
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Not surprisingly then, many student-teachers enter pre-service education 
expecting to be 'told' how to teach. There is no doubt that there are 
teaching skills and strategies that aid in one's effectiveness as a teacher. 
However, teaching is far more complex than simply applying the right 
strategies or developing the skills necessary for content delivery. 

Teaching is inextricably linked to learning. Teaching for understanding 
involves exploring the relationship between teaching and learning within 
the context of such things as: the content, and the teacher's understanding 
of the content; the nature of the students and their experiences; and the 
temporal and physical characteristics of the setting. The more these 
contextual issues are explored the greater the possibility that development 
beyond a purely technical approach to (and understanding of) teaching 
might occur. Hence there is a need for teachers to reflect on the 
relationship between the act of teaching and the experience of learning. 

For student-teachers to better learn about and understand reflection on 
practice the learning needs to encapsulate meaning within the experience. 
They need to see and experience the problems associated with the 
'uncertainty of practice'. For this study the modelling of reflective 
practice for student-teachers is an attempt to help them see, experience 
and construct an understanding of the nature of reflection as it occurs in 
relation to practice. 

If student-teachers see their teacher educators as reflective practitioners, 
if they experience the development of professional practical knowledge by 
being a part of that learning, then they might begin to reflect on their 
own learning about practice. Modelling reflective practice must therefore 
involve much more than displaying the skills of an expert pedagogue 
(Berliner, 1988). It is not asking student-teachers to mimic the 'models' 
placed before them, it is showing that: 

...experimenting and the inevitable "mistakes" and confusions 
that follow are encouraged, discussed, and viewed as departure 
points for growth..,a climate of trust, as well as the disposition to 
take learning seriously. ..begin(s) with the supervisor's own 
capacity for reflection on teaching, together with his or her 

laLSu to 0 make thls evident to the student teacher. (MacKinnon, 
1989b, p. 23) 

Making reflection evident is a most important facet of modelling reflective 
practice for student-teachers. 

Schon (1987) describes three forms of modelling that he proposes as ways 
that students learn from their supervisor's practice. He explains the three 
models as ways of "coaching reflective practice" and sees them as 
important ways for students to learn how to "frame the problems of 
practice. Therefore, for Schon, the three models are ways that students 
can learn to see how the practice setting appears through the eyes of an 
experienced practitioner. 

The Follow Me model revolves around experienced practitioners being able 
to demonstrate and describe their pedagogical knowledge to their student- 
teachers. From these demonstrations and descriptions, the student-teacher 
attempts to develop and Imitate the use of that pedagogical knowledge. 
With practice the student-teacher learns about the practice setting by 

ERjC Lesrnlng how to teach: Unpacking • teacher educator's thinking about pedagogy in e 
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doing in similar ways to the experienced practitioner. Discussing the 
actions from the experienced practitioner's and the student-teacher's 
perspective is important in learning about the practice setting. 

The Joint Experimentation model involves the student-teacher being 
encouraged to take the lead in reflective inquiry. The experienced 
practitioner then follows the student-teacher's line of inquiry, 
commenting, advising and offering alternatives as the need arises. In so 
doing, the student-teacher is able to question the problems of practice that 
occur in that setting. 

The Hall of Mirrors model hinges on the need for the experienced 
practitioner's practice with the student-teacher to be an example of the 
practice that the student-teacher is attempting to understand and develop 
in his or her own practice. The important facet of this model is that the 
student-teacher needs to experience what it means to be a learner in the 
practice situation that will reflect the position of his or her learners when 
the student-teacher is the teacher. 

Although each of these three models is presented as a separate form of 
coaching reflective practice it is clear that there are important aspects of 
each which would be called upon at different times, under different 
circumstances and in different situations to help student-teachers learn 
about reflection on action. There is a need for consistency between a 
teacher educator's teaching practice and his or her supervisory practice. 
There must be an ability to be detached from one's feelings about action in 
order to focus on the action itself and the student-teacher needs to be able 
to conceptualise actions from both the teacher's and the student's 
perspective. 

If reflection is to be understood and valued by student-teachers, then it can 
not be presented as an isolated event or process, it needs to be an integral 
component in the curriculum. Reflection can occur at three distinct times 
in relation to pedagogical experience and within that experience it is 
highly context dependent. Therefore, these need to be evident in the 
modelling of reflection on practice. 

Reflection should not be taught as a process or algorithm ready and 
waiting to be applied at every possible opportunity. As Valli (1993) 
reminds us: ' 

...if program goals are to be realized, a potential danger resides in 
valuing, or over-valuing, process. A process focus could detract 
from more central questions of the purpose, content and quality 
of reflection. How to get students to reflect can take on a life of 
its own, can become the programmatic goal. What students 
reflect on can become immaterial, (p. 19) 

Therefore, if reflection is to be valued by student-teachers as a worthwhile 
attribute for their professional development, they must experience it as a 
logical consequence of learning to teach, not as a generalist process skill 
but as an appropriate tool for unpacking and learning from the 
uncertainties of practice. 

I If student-teachers are to value reflective practice it is important that they 

are educated about it not trained in it. This distinction is important as 
Shulman (1988) points out. 

r n YV Learning how to teach: Unpacking a teacher educator's thinking about pedagogy In r> 
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become better eduratn« ™k<»« Vu "Piicit. teachers will 

student-teachers may not see T^?nn L ^ "flatten. Some 

Being attuned to 'seeinc' fs htVno « S pu * 2 " n 8 w "»e others might, 
situation in diffSem ways £ Mm J** n * the prob ^ m 

whilst accepting tff c^uwS ^VSE"."? "2? Wanting to respond 
"ho/eheartetfnL. Dewey (1933) dISiS h diSp,ay the attitude of 
imponant precursors for reflexion ISSSf ,h ? e attitudes as 

in student-teachers is also ImStS aZd^MTi enhan 5 ln * thete attitudes 
to these attitudes in pracnc™ modelling needs to draw attention 

Kt 1 ^ explicit through modelling, 

teachers in knowina and amirtn. ?k J ^ done b y twining' student- 
be done Iv^^b!^^?;"!^ ° re " ectio ^ " is that this 
attitudes and reflective process"! (™ well as mfnl 8 J^h " uden "eachers' 
context of learning about teaching N5? is h«2n « ^ teacher) ln tne 
through the actions of modellfnr?eflec«on rn^tt° n ^ l L iUaumption that 
more meaningful and valuable to £2T 5 omes * 0 understood, 
**ominthe?om^^^^ * "'^rating the 

P&mSi' e%>er» relation to the 

from that experience. At each of the th J ?.™ ,n ? that mi * ht be drawn 
before (anticipatory) durint 7™L hfee time frames described earlier 
an «pileii^^ after (retrospeS ive] 

and the apparent! and the r£l 3?k?? ,0nS may be co ™iderably different 
from studem-teachTto stSn?Sf f h° m en *?* ln * in reflection will vary 
influenced accStaJy? studen »o that what one learns will^ 

«™ J" ways, then 

reflection will also be influenced bv wh«. ?T n *" nin « content of 

to change, in context Xefore Sf. i ?.f.T : chan l M ln " me "««" 
practice wiil influx the ^Al^l^^T °" 

SBS5 55ST K: f SH? L ^'« 

Practice mny uatM< , fc£ ^U^ ^^g^ 
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J ^ n y ° res P° n ^ n « l ° this is through writing about the thinkin* 
hat influences one's teaching through a ;ournaI and making t acwssiw! 
<» student-teachers Another is by literally 'thinking aloud* during 
teaching so that student-teachers can access the processes as the v are 
occurring, that shape the pedagogy at that time. Bo?h of these are imeerS 
components to the modelling approach used in this study. 8 

Reflection can occur before, during and after an experience and in earh 
Jin ♦ W u C l ,S reco 8"» $ ed as a problem situation may vary as will the 
reflective thinking and the subsequent learning. In any «Se, model* nc 
of reflection must portray these differences if ^process T? to hS 
understood and valued by student-teachers so that theymaTbe educated 
about, rather than trained in, reflection. y educated 

The research literature shows that there has been extensive incorporation 
of social (eg. seminars, discussions, supervisory meeting*) and affinal 
&J °^ n ; ,s - V5d eo-tapes)characteristics into teacher education programs 

lonnnZl e " ta ^" U 5 by these P^rams because whenuS™ 
appropriate ways and under appropriate conditions, they are seen as 
positive ways of encouraging student-teachers to reflecV 

These social and artifactual characteristics, combined with teacher 
educators who genuinely model reflective process* Tin ^The^r oeda/ociv 
could place student-teachers in a position whereby through reflection 
hey could take more control of, and accept more ZpSfi^to^fiSt 
earning about teaching. Under these conditions stu^nMeacheS ^rtt 
develop a greater understanding of what it means to bTa^efleafve 
practitioner, and apply it in their own practice. reflective 

Clark (1988) asks whether teacher educators show that they value and use 
reflection ,n their own practice, and whether teacher prepTraUon 

r;z7^zx«xr the ,lntrinsic uncertainty ' ° f ^srsss 

!i°„i eaC . herS ° f te fchers have the courage to think aloud as they 
themselves wrestle with troubling dilemmas such as striking a 
balance between depth and breadth of content studifd 
distribution of time and attention among individual students' 
making inferences about what students know and what grades 
they should be assigned, or with how to repair errors teaching 
disasters, and the human mistakes that even experienced teacher 
educators make from time to time? (p. 10) «-»cner 

Through the use of a pre-service program's social and artifactual tools 

ramifications of Clarke's question. attempt to explore the 

Drawn on a model of reflection conceptualised by Dewey (1933) this studv 
will attempt to strengthen the link beWen reflection Zxd practice in p£ 

CR?r Learning how to teach: UnpacUn. • tencher educator's think!,,, about pedagoay in 1 1 

kKL^ P re * serv,f « education. Lou|hran,J.J. AERA, April 1994 U 
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service education by modelling its benefits and use so that what a teacher 
educator preaches, a teacher educator practices. 

Research design 

This study explores the influence of modelling reflective practice by a 
teacher educator on one group of student-teachers in a pre-service 
frlff 52.? "PW™"- ne participants are from a Teaching and Learning 
Unlverslfy m pre ' service education program (Dip.Ed.) at Monash 

The Graduate Diploma in Education (Dip. Ed.) at Monash University is a one 
year course taken by students who have already "completed arim rArJe 
(eg. Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Economics). It has three each^a 
rounds, each of three weeks duration, and course work which f is Svided 
into wo major areas: Methods and Practice of Teaching (Sect 
a^'ptct^ S i UdentS Pupate into MethS 

w^ekf^ Z i.I e f. Ching r S u bieCtS ' Which m ««etabled for two hours per 
Tturtm. I I durat on ? f the course ' Thesc sub i<*» are designed to give 
S2T2!h 8 [° Undin * in the Pedagogy of the subject and to familiarise 
them with subject content and curriculum at the school level. 

t.Z\ dQ r an 8f of teaching subjects are offered including Commercial 
Studies Legal Studies, Economics, English, Geography History Rrilllnul 

L^g^Mu^^^ r M0dCrn aJ^\"SSS3 

cSJE?™«S nL Ma . them « lcs ' Computer Studies, General Science, Biology, 
Chemistry and Physics. The pre-requisite for entry to these courses is at 
leasMwo consecutive years study o? the subject d7riRg\hT $ t?d^ flm 

tKKSff **** Foundations of Schoo,in8 (sFs) - d 

historical context 'SK? contem P orar y schooling in its social and 
how Thev t°^?h J K f0CU u eS ° n the nature of t«»chers' work, what and 
how they teach, and how these are influenced by the way societv and 

n?educaSo^^ ^ COU " e ^ •-vcrtg^^S^L^ 

dass and 2^ * T have merged over time. Social faSors such as 
8 u ' 3,1(1 maJor issues such the integration of students with 

^work h a e ni e n trUCtU H re K° f , the , Ministrv of Mucation chSge, S 
teacners work and pay, and the development of the Victorian Certificate of 

rnmi«?^L' A " enti 1 on , ls a ,so 8»ven to assumptions underlyine 
-S2S 0ra 7 edu «tional thinking, and to various^ Innovations and 
alternatives that are relevant to Australian schooling. ,nnovauons and 

TAL is a course that presents psychology and DrinciDlei of ttarhino 

SS£S%vrsS!l' ra " ona ' and mwd ' n « 

Within the themes the course covers topics such as theories of | Mrn in» 

approaches to classroom con trol; questioning techniques and 

Learning how to teach: Unpwklng • teacher educator's thlnkln, .bout pedaaoty In 
pre-service education. Lough™, j j. AERA, April 1994 P ~" , ° ,y ,n 
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teaching strategies; lesson structure; and the purposes and methods of 
assessment. 

Students are allocated to a tutorial group at the start of the year and remain 
in the same group for the whole year for both TAL and SFS. Each subject is 
structured so that all students meet together for some lectures: once a week 
in SFS, perhaps once a fortnight in TAL, with the primary focus being on 
the tutorial groups which meet twice weekly for two hours. Therefore, the 
same group of students is together for up to eight hours per week. 

Selection of students for tutorial groups is organised so that there is as 
great a diversity of teaching methods as the timetable will allow. Teacher 
educators (tutors) for each group are allocated within the constraints of 
their other commitments. 

As tutorial groups spend so much time together, it does not take very long 
before the group is 'bonded 1 . The relationship between the teacher 
educator (tutor) and students is important in encouraging them to speak 
openly and honestly about the topics under consideration. This is similarly 
enhanced through the use of student journals which are a component of 
the course. 

I was the tutor for the TAL group used in this study. Twenty of the initial 
cohort of twenty-two completed the course. There were equal numbers of 
male and female students in the group and the range of their teaching 
subjec ts is outlined in Table 1. 



Table 1 TAL students in research group. 



Student 
(pseudonym) 


Gender 


Teaching Subjects 


Interviewed 


Andrea 


F 


Double Maths 


Yes 


Joshua 


M 


Economics & Commerce 


No 


Nadinc 


F 


Enalish & Music 


No 


Anthony 


M 


Geography & Social Ed. 


No 


Pearl 


F 


History & GeoKraohv 


Yes 


Mitchell 


M 


Maths & Physics 


No 


Dorothy 


F 


Bioloay & Science 


Yes 


Miranda 


F 


Economics & Commerce 


Yes 


Peaav 


F 


TESL* & History 


No 


Perry 


M 


Economics^ Commerce 


Yes 


Trixie 


F 


Japanese & Social Ed. 


No 


Mars 


F 


History & Geosraohy 


No 


Stephen 


M 


Chemistry & Biolosv 


Yes 


Jack 


M 


Biology & Science 


Yes 


Ralph 


M 


History & Economics 


No 


Sarah 


F 


History & Geosraohy 


Yes 


Niael 


M 


Science & Chemistry 


Yes 


lilipa 


F 


Chinese & Music 


No 


Sabina 


F 


Enalish & History 


Yes 


Sharon 


F 


History & Music 


No 


Cleo 


F 


Enalish & Economics 


No 


Nipper 


M 


Economics & Commerce ' 


No 



*TESL - Teaching English as a Second Language. 
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As Table 1 illustrates, the research group contained two sub-sets. The first 
involved all of the students. This involvement was through their journals 
™!Z S S i was expected to maintain a journal as a component of the TAL 
therefore this was not an additional research requirement. As their 
tutor I also kept a journal. 

The second sub-set comprised those students who volunteered to be 
SSSX'T Vary J" g times tnrou 8 houl the year. Interviews were of one 
JS! "fl?22 l ,*? d WCre or 8 anis ? for four s Peci«c times throughout the 
rlf U n rViCW ^""ducted as soon as practical after the first 
»hrL »11 2*- The remaining interviews were completed after each of the 
three Caching rounds. The interviews were semi-structured and were 
designed to explore the student-teacher's views of teachine and learnine 
and the factors which they saw as shaping these. learning 

Data collection 

♦ 

d^m^ntL5 he C ° m E leX ? ature ° f u the ""Cents' thinking that needed to be 
documented, a number of approaches to data collection were employed. The 

foumlf th^JTIif 1 Writin £' ^though each student maintained a 
SSaSSS^SJ^ ^ th ! re TS n ° com P^on for them to submit 
!™™5 L dat r a f °f this s J ndy ' ^ one student chose not to submit a 
in™, S ?V ° f this study, journals were designed to be used to 

S^I!. StUdentS t0 r f on their "P- Ed « experiences and were an un 
graded TAL course requirement.. 

in^rifJ!^ !t ata S u WCe Was from the nine Participants who were 
nterviewed throughout the year. With the participants' consent 

des1^ S to W n re K aUd ^ taped then transcribed. These interview, were 
designed to probe students' views of the course, their experiences and 
understanding of Dip. Ed., and to explore these in ways that mfght no have 
been possible through their journals or in class. 

t A each^ B d ?o a unS Ur a C „ e in K V ° ,Ved 3 form ° f triangulation. After the second 
teaching round an observer, an experienced teacher in this teacher 
education program attended one of my TAL classes. During thaVLssion hi 
™**™g~ that he considered illustrated my use of reflSSon on 

rnstsSlces J£h fffrfSX "S? h " conduct ed an exploration of these 
instances with the class. This was an attempt to determine from the 
students' perspective their understanding of my Approach to teachinR and 

SyVoSr™ tHlS StUdy ' thC su bsequen P t P relat!onshi^ ?of this^to 
Practice. This was necessary to determine the student-teachers' 
perceptions about my approach to reflection and its influence on mv 
practice. Results of this are included in Appendix I. ,nnuence on my 

The choice of students for this study was dependent on factors outside the 

fr?mle1o\ai e ™n e M her ; J* Y± ™f random S r,Vudem? 

r .? Dip * F d ' cohort md those that submitted to sub-sets two and 
three of the research group did so of their own accord. SUD ™ a wo ma 

My view of modelling was that through my teaching and my thinkine 
SSL flSS 1 ?". 1 COU, , d demonstrate th« 1 was a reflectTve p^ctUioner 

to t eeTv?h^kZ ,aJ h? a88 K 00,n ^ hav *r'' Student8 had the opportunity 
/ y ! hlnkln « through my Journal. Also, after their first teaching 
round (pre-interview 2), 1 started to verbalise my thouahts about mv 
pedagogy and my pe dagogical reasoning in das,. "B ££g\ S^KJ 

ERJC Learning how to teach: Unpacking . teacher educator', thinking .bout pedagogy In 1 A 
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the students access to the thoughts and ideas that influenced my actions as 
they occurred. When I had been reflecting about a session, 1 would 
introduce those thoughts to the class. Therefore, any of the suggestions, 
problems, hypotheses, reasoning or resultant testing 1 had been 
considering was open to public scrutiny. My reflection could be initiated 
by preparing for a session, during, or after a session. I felt that these 
actions would model my reflection on practice. Whether or not this was in 
accord with the students' views needed to be determined. 

For this paper, data analysis centres on the nine student-teachers who 
were interviewed throughout the year to determine their understanding of 
the process of modelling reflection, whether or not reflection is valued by 
the student-teachers, and to examine how their use of reflection develops 
and is incorporated into their practice. 

Data analysis 

As stated earlier, all of the interviews were audio-taped and later 
transcribed. Transcripts were coded and analysed using the computer 
software program NUDIST 1 . The value of the NUDIST program is that it 
allows the researcher to recall information across a number of pre-coded 
fields and to compare and contrast such data. 

For this study, the interview protocol was designed as a starting point to 
probe the participants' views about their understanding of modelling, 
reflection, teaching and learning. The nature of the interviews 
encouraged much further questioning as the protocol was readily expanded 
as the themes to be explored were examined in different contexts through 
different questions. In moat cases answers to a particular question initiated 
further questioning. Evidence to support the participant's view, or to 
determine how committed the individual was to the view professed, or to 
seek disconfirming evidence and so on, was also continually sought. 
Ihcrcforc, the inevitable overlap in responses meant that to accurately 
code data for the same topic/view, relevant information occurred in 
response to a range of different questions. Data may have been relevant to 
a number of topics and through NUDIST it could be coded appropriately for 
each topic so that it could be recalled no matter how many different times it 
was coded. NUDIST also has a facility for extensive sub-coding so that data 
could be specifically sub-divided into sub-ordinate groupings. For example, 
data coded for valuing could be coded as 1.0 Valuing, then 1.1 Valuing 
positive views, or 1.2 Valuing negative views, and each of these could 
similarly be sub-coded and so on. Therefore, both the general and specific 
trends could be documented and analysed within codes and across codes. 




NUDIST (Non-numerical Unstructured Data Indexing Searching and 
I hconzing copyright Replee Pty. Ltd. Qualitative Solutions and Research 
P/l. and la Trobe University, Bundoora, Victoria, Australia) is a qualitative 
data analysis program which enables the user to sort and recall coded 
segments of data. Therefore, responses to particular issues or questions 
from different individuals may be more readily summarised, reviewed and 
compared to determine trends within specified areas. Areas of study can be 
general or specific and is determined by the initial coding. The number of 
codes is not limited nor is the number of sub-codes which may be nested 
within one another. 
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Modelling reflection 



This research relied on the assumption that reflective processes could be 
modelled, and that student-teachers would recognise that such modelling 
was occurring. Therefore, it was important to explore different ways of 
determining whether or not my student-teachers saw me as being a 
reflective practitioner. 

The first way of determining this involved the process of triangulation. In 
this case, an external observer attended one of my classes, noted instances 
which demonstrated reflective practice to him, then followed up on these 
instances with the class in the next TAL session 10 explore the students 1 
views about my practice. 1 did not attend this second session. The second 
method involved data from the individual interviews conducted throughout 
the year. 

When the external observer attended my TAL class data were collected in 
two forms. The first was an audio-tape of the session in which instances 
thought to demonstrate reflection from the previous class were used to 
explore students' views of my teaching and the second was an open-ended 
questionnaire. 

The observer's session followed a format in which each of the instances he 
noted from the previous lesson as illustrative of reflective practice was 
individually introduced then discussed by the class. A vignette of this 
session (Appendix 1 ) was validated by the observer as a fair a reasonable 
representation of the session and was constructed from the audio-tape of 
the observer's session. The questionnaire (N-19) comprised three 
statements, each of which respondents was asked to rate by placing: a 
double tick next to the one which was most often the case, and a single tick 
for those that had occurred at sometime throughout the year. For each 
statement, an open-ended response was also sought. The numerical results 
and a discussion of these is presented in Appendix 2. The results of this 
inquiry showed that the student-teachers did view me as being a reflective 
practitioner. 

Interview data: How do student-teachers interpret modelling? 

Interview data coded under the topic of modelling had to meet two criteria. 
It needed to demonstrate that the interviewee recognised that I was 
reflecting on my practice, and that they could give examples of instances 
when they had observed this happening. 

Although the quality of data of this nature is much more important than 
quantity, it is interesting to note the frequency (and to a lesser extent the 
amount) of data coded as modelling from the interviews. An overview of 
the number of coded segments in which the students spoke about me 
modelling reflection is presented in Table 2. 

As stated earlier it was not until the session after the first teaching round 
(pre-interview 2) that I started to articulate my pedagogical thoughts and 
reasoning in class. Until then, I had imagined that my Journal was the 
only observable link between my thoughts and actions. Therefore, the fact 
that six of the nine students interviewed spoke about modelling In their 
first interview is intriguing. However, this may In part be attributed to the 
shift in teaching style in Dip.Bd. compared to the more formal lecture style 
of their undergraduate experiences . 7 
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Iho'f. liTn nStra r eS n hat aU of the « u dent-teachers recognised and spoke 
about modelhng of reflection in at least 75% of their interviews In anv 

*Z£^tt3° ' ^0^^ on only SghToc^ 
J352 ij elSg3 coded units from the transcripts. It is clear that 
recognition of modelling was most apparent to the participants and that 
comments pertaining to this did not require undue prompting 



Table 2 



The number of coded segments from interviews pertainine to 
modelhng reflective practice. 
*A unit is one line of transcript. 



Name 



Andrea 



Jack 



Miranda 



Nigel 



Perry 



Sabina 



Sarah 



Stephen 



I n terview 
number. 



_2_ 
3 



4 
1 



_4_ 

2 



No. of coded 
units* per 
document. 



29 



33 



18 



26 



Total 

number of 
units* in 
document. 



405 



Coded units* as 
a percentage 
(%) of document 
size. 



7.2 



268 
231 



283 



69 



21 



77 



2_ 

3 



_4_ 
1 



_2_ 

3 



4_ 

2 



60 



54 



71 



34 



41 



11 

21 



37 



34 



29 



72 



86 
44 



41 



25 



54 



_3_ 
4 



65 



69 



16 



130 



89 



46 



12 



40 



56 



33 



364 



272 



441 



500 



429 



409 



498 



411 



270 



537 



433 



314 



1659 



555 



742 



489 



827 



260 



536 



3&L 
533 



261 



801 



524 



537 



252 



655 



441 



464 



12 



7.8 



9.2 



19 



7.7 



17 



12 



13 



17 



6.8 



4.1 



3.9 



8.5 



11 



1.7 



13 



11.6 



9.0 



5.0 



9.6 



10 



18 



13 



6.1 



16 



17 



8.6 



4.8 



6.1 



13 



7.1 



Choosing an appropriate time to explain that I would be 'thinklne out loud' 
and my purpose for doing so was important. I had to ^ave a s?nse of mSt 
.n the class and they with me otherwise my behaviour could apwar to be 
peculiar rather than purposeful. There was a danger that tafkfo" iouS 
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about what I was or was not doing, and why, could be interpreted as lacking 
appropriate direction. This could be exacerbated by the fact *hat many 
beginning teachers enter the course believing they can be told how to 
teach. Thinking aloud could be a risk which might compromise my 
supposed 'expert' position as someone responsible for teaching teachers. 

Oddly enough, as Andrea illustrates, the memory of the introduction and 
explanation of this practice was not particularly strong in the minds of 
some students. 

Andrea: 2nd interview. 

Interviewer: <youvt been watching me teach, do any ideas or thoughts pop into your 
food? 

Andrea: "Wed you re self e^pCanatory. 
Interviewer: What do you mean? 

Andrea: "Well every second sentence is we f rt doing this Because of such end suck a 
reason, and do you understand why we're doing it, and if we don't y4u explain it 
Set I thinfyou thinf(jdouda lot 
Interviewer: What do you thinJ^of that? 

Andrea: I thinfyou can do it because of the group we art, but I don't thinfyou can 
do that in class. It's C% for you to do it in the sense that we should do this or ws 
should do that but in a class it's up to the teacher, the person upfront to decide 
what the doss is leading to. 
Interviewer: So why do you thinf(I do that? 

Andrea: I don't reaty fyow. I fyow you've explained it but it hasn't stud^ 
Interviewer: Have I always done it? 

Andrea: 9{p. <you started when we came bad^from the first round, and I thbifyou 
even said from now on I'd be thinffrtg aloud on what we should be doing. 

Andrea shows that modelling reflection in this manner is not a problem to 
hen In fact, it has been assimilated into the teaching role and 'taken for 
granted' as acceptable in the context of TAL This supports the notion that 
reflection can be modelled to student-teachers. However, she also signals 
that there is some confusion in her mind about my purpose. 

My actions are acceptable for demonstrating my thinking in class, but this 
is not something that she sees as possible to do in her own teaching. She is 
not really sure why 1 think aloud. At this stage Andrea has not fully 
grasped the difference between my efforts to model reflecting about 
learning to teach, and her efforts at teaching during her teaching rounds. 
Thinking aloud in her classes would be a major concern for her. 
Therefore, recognition of modelling is attained but understanding the 
purpose is not so simple. Over time, Andrea starts to re-structure her 
thinking about this modelling so that the purpose becomes clearer to her. 

Andrea: 3rd interview. 

Interviewer: "What sorts of things pop into your head when I'm teaching? 
Andrea: I (Ufa your teaching, I always come bacf. I thin^k's entertaining and I 
thinfjt's informative and it just maf$s me thinJ^a&out the way you teack "The way 
you present your points, and always give both sides even if you 're biased 
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Interviewer: <Do you tAinJ^I thinkjhout my teaching! 

Andrea: to/ore (a class), you always com in with how you would &k$ to teach, 
how you'd Oft the class to go but you always sum to change your mind, you're 
never sure of how to do it 
Interviewer: 'What teds you that} 

Andrea: you do. >y 0 u say I don't know how to do this or I'm in a bind I don't know 
what to do! 

Interviewer: 'What does that mean to you! 

Andrea: I just tfdnkjhdt the material can be presented in many ways and you don't 
know which way we'd prefer. 
Interviewer: Does that worry you! 

Andrea: %p. you do it because, you explained it at the start of second term that 
you would always be saying out loud what you were thinking, just showing us how 
the class changes direction even though you've gone in one direction you change it, 
how your mind keeps working and how you see things and how you alter them to 
suit the class that donor whatever. 
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Andrea: 4th interview. 

you say things out loud when you're thinking off the time, through your journal, 
that's another way of seeing what you're thinking. Just the way your lesson goes, 
how you structure it. you always askjor our opinion and you just analyse how the 
class goes, you sit up the front and you say I've got this to do but I don't know 
which way 1'mgoing to do it...maybe I'm (also} doing it sub<onsciously, thinking to 
myself f about) how a class is going. / suppose it does (happen with me) because If I 
hadn't sun it done maybe I wouldn't thin\in my classes how is this class reacting, 
maybe I should change the pace of how this lesson is going. 

The development of Andrea's understanding of the purpose of modellina 
demonstrates thai time to a necessary and important component for ™ To be 
hMw?h/ U i ,y , C n abHshed ,n J he m,nd of the «udent-teacher. She show, 
SoTown 2SSSS 18 rSf^r has l f , ? w, y ' ed to think about reflection on 
her own practice. By the fourth interview <po„t third teaching round) she 
is star ring to recognise that her own actions are being Influenced by her 
c " c n l '° n n ° n t P ra « ,ce - »« has taken until almost the end of the course for 
her to come to understand the purpose of the modelling process. 

Mow each member of the class understood this process of modelling varied 
throughout the year. For some, modelling was initially seen as 
demonstrating some of the technical aspects of tfachhtg such as waiMime! 
questioning techniques or withholding judgement. Those who held this 
view cited examples of modelling in terms of remembering 'handy tips' 

Miranda: 2nd interview. 

Interviewer: So you've been watching me teach. What sorts of questions or ideas 
pop into your head when you're watching me teach! 

Miranda: l wonder sometimes, if you'd actually teach a year 9 Science Class the 
way you teach us. your style is very easygoing and I don't know how a younger 
class would cope with that I thinkjt's good now that you tea us your processes of 
thinking. Likf we're inadiscussion and you say things OktbU wait time John, end 
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that's good because it helps to make us conscious of them. I wasn't very good at it 
on Hacking minis, and I noticed it on the tape (tap* -analysis of a lesson' ], even 
though we'd been over it in class, but by you doing it, I'm much mote conscious of it 
and you must say it twice a lesson now, not that I'm counting; that's one example. 
So I'm much more conscious of these things now and I hope that next time on rounds 
I'm better at it 

*The tape analysis is a TAL assignment task where students audio-tape a 
lesson during their teaching round and analyse their use of language, 
questioning skills etc. 

In a similar vein, modelling also helped to build confidence. It 
demonstrated that teaching is a complex task and that actions and outcomes 
do not always reflect that which was intended. So for some it showed that 
teachers at all levels face similar problems and that things did not always 
go 'smoothly' or 'according to plan'. In this case it modelled the reality of 
not just thinking about teaching but also the teaching itself. 

Sarah: 3rd interview. 



Sarah: I don't Know (pause) your expression changes, or something in your 
mannerism but there's something that comes across that you're rethinking what 
you're doing like perhaps your expression might change for a minute or so but you're 
concentrating on something else and I toff it for granted then [that] when you're 
concentrating on something else you're revising your game plan so to speaf\ 
Interviewer: If I do those sons of things then what does it mean for uou, for vour 
ttachingf ' J 

Sarah: ...sometimes I thinkjhat you're changing tackjndl thinkjaha, he's our tutor 
but he's got the same struggles that we have, he's not infallible so we don't have to 
be either. So when I'm in a school and I see things not going so wed, I have every 
right to change tacks it doesn't make me a better person or something it's Just that 
it'a be good for the students, they'd team as much If not men, it's just a confidence 
boost forme. 

For others, understanding involved recognition that reflection was an 
important element in learning and thinking about teaching. Modelling 
reflective practice was a way of offering opportunities for others to reflect 
on this learning process. But, as Jack states, it is only an opportunity, and 
as such is an invitation, not a directive. 

Jocks 3rd interview. 

Jacks Weil when you tul^ in class about what you're thinking it helps to 

demonstrate to us that you're reflective. 

Interviewer: ttfhy do I bother to go about it the way I dot 

Jacks 'Because it's something we have to discover for ourselves end see for ourselves, 

it's not something that you can put give us. fou can help us but you can't fust ted 

us you have to reflect, you have to do it in more subtle ways. 

For Pearl, modelling highlighted ways of revisiting her own practice. It 
gave her the chance to reconsider her actions, to reconceptualise her 
problems and to think about different ways of testing her hypotheses. 
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Tearl: 3rd intennew. 



'With my year 11 's I was particularly disappointed, they relied on me, they (oofgd to 
me all the time so 1 was interested, when I came backjrom the last round, to se* 
how you coped with it with us. 1 thinfjwhat you do] is sometimes there's a lot 
more [that] could come up but it would 6e in conflict (with what we're doing] and I 
thintyou mafg judgements about thou things and dose them down, also to stop us 
getting too sidetracked. A Iso, with some of the personalities you do it to stop things 
going too far, that's not a bad thing, but you thin^about it It's good that we get 
beyond the surface things and that doesn't happen much outside, maybe only one or 
two people do it. it's good that you point out all of the different things that art 
happening, I still find that very useful.. 

Modelling for Perry was a way of looking into the relationship between 
reflection and action from the teacher's perspective. It highlighted for 
him the need to carefully consider the alternative approaches 
(suggestions) possible in a pedagogical experience, and how they might 
offer different routes of accessibility to the learner. 

Terry: 4th interview. 

Terry: ...you reflect constantly and put diligent xtHnHjnto it 
Interviewer: What tells you that? 

Terry: The fact that you sit down and prepare for class and worry about it, and it's 
structured and tfxn an a lot of hidden 

other words you've got lots of escape hatches and doors and things to move onto, yet 
there's still the flexibility there that if something's worfbng weO, then we'll use more 
of the lesson. Also, you show that there is a sense of purpose in that you say well 
le t 's move on now and the subtle message is that n*e 're moving in a direction [for a 
reason]. 

I inally, Sabina intimates that modelling reflection does not necessarily 
present her with 'answers' to her questions. More so, it empowers her to 
explore and question matters more fully than may have otherwise been the 
case. Hence, in her own way she is suggesting that there is a reflective 
cycle and that resolving a problem is part of a learning process. 

Sabina: 4th interview. 

•mL's taught me to reflect on Afferent aspects of teaching that I might not perhaps 
ho»cnflectedononsuchaleve(,ldm'tthtn^^ 

don't thin^is a bad thing. Sometimes / just feel* Qttk tit tamtooakd, just not 
Being able to accept anything us vaOdbut to question everything ond I thbtijhat's 
realty hard...a concrete example of the way you've tried to show us that you're 
reflective is 6y the way you write your journal and distribute it around. It's not the 
most important part of the way you show us that you reflect, I thbUtthe most 
important way forme is the way you prompt us in the dautoqwtstknourthmfby, 
the way you speakiout aloud about your thinQng which shows us that yon are 
reflecting on what you do. tut now having fust said that, now remembering how 
we do read your journal in class we can see how what you say out loud you go on 
further to develop in your journal And some of the activities I suppose forces us to 
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thinf. It's quite interesting watching you in disss sometimes Oft I noticed from the 
beginning of thcytar to the end of the year now, sonmtimayoujustsHtactand let 
the class run itself and you gauge whether you need to Be there [involved in the 
discussion] and when the class needs your input 

There is an abundance of data similar to that used in this section to show 
how the student-teachers recognised and Interpreted the modelling of 
reflection. It became 'taken for granted' that modelling reflection was part 
of my teaching practice. Although there was some initial confusion about 
my purpose, 1 believe that by the end of the course all of the students had a 
good understanding of why 1 was talking aloud about my teaching. 
Similarly, they understood the approach I had adopted for my journal 
writing. However, how this modelling influenced their thinking about 
learning to teach varied. I rarely (if ever) admonished the class to 
'reflect'. . Instead 1 chose to model its use through my practice. By adopting 
this approach the students were given the opportunity to accept or reject 
the use of reflection in their own practice. Also, to incorporate its use in 
ways which they saw as appropriate. Inevitably then, individuals drew 
their own conclusions about the process in their own time. 

By the end of the year, all of the students who were interviewed recognised 
that my modelling of reflection was designed to highlight an often hidden 
and somewhat implicit aspect of teaching. But the path to understanding 
was constructed differently by each individual. 

This is not meant to imply that the students were unable to reflect on their 
practice without it being modelled. Rather it highlighted the processes for 
them and subtly challenged their understanding of the use of reflection on 
practice. 



Stephen: 4th interview. 



Interviewer: <Do you thmJtlyou'd have considered reflection in this way if you were 
in a different clout 

Stephen: <Hp I don't thinJ^l wouWve identified it I guess the fact that you've said 
this is reflection and you to been through it now I thm^hey I've Been doing that but 
it's just been sort of done without putting much effort into it, now I do and I 
recognise it as reflection time and developing it rather than it just being something 
you can do. 

Modelling reflection gave the students an opportunity to see how it may be 
used to shape learning about teaching, and their own teaching practice. 
Although all of the students who were interviewed readily acknowledged 
that I modelled reflection on practice, there was a need to know to how 
they valued it. 

Valuing reflection 

For data to be coded under the heading of 'valuing reflection' the 
interviewee needed to show how or why reflection, or the modelling of 
reflection, was valuable for their teaching or learning about teaching. 
Simply stating that it was valuable was not sufficient. The coded units of 
transcript are therefore their explanations of their perceptions of the 
value of reflection to them. 
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I^etcrmining whether or not the students valued reflection can be explored 
in «wo ways. I*he first is illustrated in Table 3 and is a quantitative measure 
ol the number of units coded under this topic per student per interview. In 
this case it is interesting to note that all participants spoke about valuing 
reflection in at least 50% of the.r interviews. For seven of the nine 
interviewees, examples of valuing were not identified until the second 
interview. Ihis is to be expected though as the students had not completed 
a teaching round until just prior to their second interview. Also, their first 
interview was approximately two weeks into the course and I had not 
started to articulate my pedagogical reasoning in class at that stage. 
However, Jack and Perry spoke about it in all four interviews. This could 
indicate that both Jack and Perry were already more conscious of 
reflection and its value to their learning than other members of the 
interview group. Jack and Perry appear to have been open to the notion of 
rellection and this is translated into their valuing it earlier than the rest 
of the group. 



Table 3 



The number of coded interview segments pertaining to 
valuing reflection on practice. 
*A unit is one line of transcript. 



Name 


Interview 
time 


No. of coded 
units* per 
document. 


Total 

number of 
units* in 
document. 


Coded units* as 
a percentage 

■ OK 1 £\W n n rti mi i — a 

\yoj of document 
size* 


Andrea 


2 


19 


405 


4.7 




3 


28 


268 


10 




4 


41 


231 


18 


Jack 


1 


17 


283 


6.0 




2 


43 


364 


12 




3 


22 


272 


8.1 




4 


60 


441 


14 


Miranda 


2 


97 


500 


19 




3 


16 


429 


3.7 




4 


55 


409 


13 


Nigel 


2 


23 


498 


4.6 




4 


12 


270 


4.4 


Pearl 


2 


48 


433 


11 




3 


45 


314 


14 




4 


75 


1659 


4.5 


Perry 


1 


15 


555 


2.7 




2 


92 


742 


12.4 




3 


10 


489 


2.0 




4 


44 


827 


6.7 


Sabina 


2 


39 


536 


7.3 




3 


48 


366 


13 


Sarah 


2 


82 


801 


10 




3 


56 


524 


11 




4 


76 


537 


14 


Stephen 


2 


26 


655 


4.0 




3 
4 


52 


441 


12 






32 


464 


6.9 
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n da , U ^t raved . in TabIe 3 demonstrates that the students were 
JSkiS refl 1 cct, °7 1 although an understanding of the extent and manner of 
this can only really be derived from the quality of individual's dialogue. 

For the student-teachers, making sense of what they were experiencine 
5"™! numb , er " f questions. Is reflection a personal characteristic found 
in some people but not others? Do these personal characteristics govern 
the use of reflection? Does reflection make for a 'better' teacher? How 
much does experience influence the ability to reflect? Questions such as 
these were detected in the interviews. Their answers influenced their 
ft2nl ng ,° f the ^ Ue , th , ey p,aced on ^flection. Also, as in the case 
SfdJSfSii ?' dlfflcU,t f °T l ome to d,sei «angle the actions from the 

individual I was their tutor and the researcher and in one sense this made 
it difficult to determine which was being valued, the actions or the person 
ESS?" 8 actl ? ns - Although this was not always apparent, it did 
^ ri m !L Seem aS ^ OU * h the distinction between me as a person and me 
Z££5n£f Practitioner was blurred. As already outhnedVh^as widely 
S 1f fh , ^ S 3 reflect ; ve Practitioner, but for some, it was more I 
k f tha , ^ ing my ^ ty,e of teaching rather than as something that 
Andrea t0 tCa 8 genera,, y- ^ P° int ^ demonstrated by 

Andre*: 2nd interview 

Andrea: TfUsisa different field for mt, Because in my Degree end even in ffsc. 
(fine/ year of secondary schooling) my dosses fat* Been en the Board with a lecture, 
you're given the theory or e prmc sheet end then you do it. Whereas these dosses 
{TXL] are ed new to me. I've never Seen in doss discussions when opinions end 
views ere thrown eround so I really can't compare it, it's new. It's something / 
haven't done for years. 73 
Interviewer: Is that the same in ad of your dosses t 

Andrea: -Don't eskjne to compare you to (another method lecturer J. / can't compare 
it In TAL I can see the purpose of it, in Maths methods I think\they're wasting my 
time. 

Interviewer: What mat-as it that way t 
**™Mmoth*Upn*ent* in the tectum 

youtoapptyit fou don't see it applied or used. It's ready hard to compare to VU, 
they re just two different things. 

Understanding that teaching is purposeful and goes beyond convevina 

Sfer3o~ 0, lh Can ' M in Andrea .' S CS T' * in conflict with prio? experiences 
J? I conse <l uent vs "«e placed on the learning outcome may be 

Interpreted as a result of the teaching style, ifot the reflectivl 

SCWfS t0 ,' he f Z? C £'\ for Andrc »' inlUaJly found 'his 

wnrir,rruXf he va,ues what ,s 56,1,8 done but dM - v s« 

rXu? n d, m J ^1S d, ,yaCkn< r ,ed8eS . and the value of 

?£~!L ,il f u . mode , Ued - He clearly sees a purpose for the 

„T. v r . °y "lotion different to Andrea's. Even at this earlv stase 
(2nd Interview) jack Is capable of abstracting from E££tURu55 
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about teaching to teaching itself. He has no difficulty in differentiating 
between the reflective processes and me as a person. He views the 
modelling of reflection as a way of understanding pedagogy and 
distinguishes this from personal attributes. 

Jac £ 2nd in tewiew 



you tend, to forget that you need to do that (reflect} as a teacher, so it (modelling) 
fdgfdxghts it a bit more, the decisions and what you're doing. It'll get us thinking 
about the decisions that you have to maf$ in front of the etass so it's maybe not as 
new to us when that situation comes on us when we're teaching, you an always 
stressing the fact that you do have to be thinQng when you're a teacher as well, 
that's one of the things you're stressing, you have to always be analysing, deciding, 
making judgements...! can see you loo/fag around, thinQng into space, it's hard to 
see that with other people, you're more aware of those sort of things, you let us 
fyow you're more aware. I thinfit's a valuable thing. Also, by you opening up and 
telling us what you're thinking, it helps our relationship with you it maf$s us feel 
more comfortable because we /(now that you're opening up to us so we am as well, 
that's one part of it apart from the fact that it emphasises that you should be 
thinQng. 

The value Jack placed on reflection continued to develop throughout the 
course. He incorporated reflection into both his teaching and his 
learning- He genuinely believed that if he reflected on his teaching it 
could lead to better learning outcomes for his students. 

}ac%: 3rd interview 

...it means my teaching will be better for it [reflection} because you're more in tune 
with what's happening, what your Qds are learning, it's not easy during a lesson 
because there's so much to thinfabout you've got to maf$ time to reflect and not to 
have the pressure on you all the time as the focus. 

lie also believed that the use of reflection could enhance the quality of his 
own learning. 

3ac((4th interview 



Jacl^ There are so many different ways to (earn, you learn by listening to people and 
by looQng at things, you learn by doing it in a manual sort of way, often you learn 
when something just sort of hits you but it's not a conscious effort Qfy something 
stimulates you Off the tight bulb flashes. I thinf^l do tend, once it's happened 
initially, I do try to reflect on it, it usually happens, whether that's a case of reading 
Offer my notes, sometimes it's by asfyng some questions or doing some reading t 1 thinly 
I've done that a bit it reinforces it I often reflect on it a couple of times on some 
things, to help reinforce it, particularly if it's something difficult. I quite Qfy to read 
too, and I often try to read if I don't understand something because lOfgto team it 
in my own time. / thkitj've made more of an effort to try and analyse things more 
at the time this year probably through your coaching it's happened to an orient but 
I'm still worifag on that 

IntenHewer: What sons of things have prompted you to do that! 
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Jacf^ your encouragement and your comments in my journal mi things dig that, 
and through that my recognition that that is probably a better way to optimise my 
(earning, Because then you have two exposures to it so you can analyse your 
reflections more than once. I do as^mysetf lots of questions and I've come to 
recognise that this year. 

Jack's incorporation of reflection into his practice is an explicit example of 
valuing reflection. He demonstrates a fine understanding of the value of 
having reflection modelled and how that influences his teaching and 
learning. 

Reflection was most commonly valued as a teaching tool. All of the 
interviewees spoke about the relationship between modelling and its value 
for demonstrating how they could at ply it to their own practice. They felt 
that this was important because it helped them to focus more on some of the 
mechanics of teaching. This seemed to be reinforced by my thinking out 
loud. Many of the students saw this as a 'self-correcting* process and 
something that was a teaching skill that they could use. 

Mimnda; 4th interview 

...after you've done something you might consider that you coutfve done it 
differently and you tell us. I thin^it's important Because we hove to Qndofbebtto 
the process of thinfbng that way ourselves, we probably won 't say that to a class, 
but I thinfyou dove... I thinfjt, whether we're conscious of it or not, we, oh well I 
hove, stoned to do the some thing, I mean I've sat then in class and asfyd a 
question and thought ok no I shouldn't hove done that and I find myself looting 
bactjm things that I've done at school or on the Cast teaching round or a weefjago 
or something and t&inQng about how thirys wor& then, if they did or didn't warf, 
and how I could change them. Just going bad^and reflecting on what Vvt done in 
the past 

TearC 2nd interview 

...it [modelling] has a lot of impact on how I thinf^I should teach, whether you can 
actually see thot in my teaching I'm not sure, yeah it has an impact, it mafgs me 
thin^about How I should change my stuff, but that actually doing k is different 
"But it's given more examples or possibilities about how to do something so I've got 
more practical examples of saying well perhaps / could use this or.... 

Sarah: 3rd interview 

Wet for one thing I had a class that wasn't going well, I had spQt them up into 
groups and it wasn't going well, and I thought to myself well U doesn't rtsOy matter 
if I change my plan because it's probably better for them to worsen their own 
anyway so just the fact that I'd thin^bac^to perhaps you thonging your tod^or 
whatever, and you've said* few times thMthU hosn't gone the way I've wanted it 
to go, but I've seen that by doing that it hasn't hurt the clou at alt tut I hawen't 
^nputoffbythin^nothUisn'twor^tVchm^ 
me in a way that I've thought oh no, the rest of my doss is going to be awful 

The value of reflection for these students is that It gives them the 
confidence to test their hypotheses about their teaching and their students 1 
learning. They are able to think about what they are doing and why and 
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reason through their problems so that their pedagogy is more appropriate 
to the given situation. 

This practical application of reflection is interesting and appears to be a 
common and concrete form of valuing reflection on practice. It may also 
be a first step in developing reflection as, like any skill, there is a need to 
understand the mechanics before the process can be mastered, adapted and 
incorporated into practice. Except for Nigel, all of the interviewees spoke 
about the value of reflection in terms similar to those of Miranda, Pearl and 
Sarah. Nigel was never able to cite examples from his own teaching. He 
generally spoke about what might be possible, not what he did do. But, he 
was at a disadvantage compared to the rest of the cohort. He was a part- 
time student and completed only two of the three teaching rounds. 

To be able to value reflection requires teaching experiences that challenge 
the individual beyond just coping with classroom management or control 
There needs to be a focus on the pedagogy which transcends the 
transmission of factual information. This was demonstrated at two levels, 
lirst, with the exception of Nigel, all of the student-teachers felt that they 
were beyond simply surviving in the classroom. Therefore, their concerns 
shifted from concerns about self to concerns about the task of teaching. 
Because they had some (albeit limited) teaching experience, they valued 
new ways of viewing their work. This was how they saw reflection, as a 
tool to analyse their teaching. 

Terry: 2nd interview 

Well in 'JUL xpu encourage us to question and reflect on your teaching so that when 
we go out and we get out of that survival mode type of thing that we try and 
improve on some aspect of our teaching. ..that's what I beQeve you're on about, I 
don't fyow if it's verbal, but that's what 1 beQeve it's on about. 

The second level of this approach is linked to the breadth of experience 
necessary to act on the problems recognised through reflection. Having 
had some teaching experience and being concerned with how they were 
'performing 1 poses a dilemma due to the limited range of suggestions 
possible from their own experience. They are not •experienced' teachers 
with an array of ways to teach particular content, therefore their 
suggestions are limited and this affects their ability to test their 
hypotheses, 

Sabina: 3rd interview 

t fyow that I'd Qfe to Sea flexible teacher and that's what it (value of reflection} 
is. tout ! thing's something that's going to taiga UttCe white to achieve, I have to 
be comfortable with the curriculum, I thin&t would depend on the school and Cots 
of other things. 

Ry the same token though, the exploration of appropriate pedagogy in 
context (type of: school, students, content etc) is not linear. It is not a 
search for an end-point, more so, a search for understanding. The value of 
reflection is something greater than the ability to devise and conduct a 
good lesson, Sabina attempts to articulate this point during her third 
interview. 
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Sab ma: 3rd interview 

I've seen teachers in lots of different areas, / thini^you reflect on your teaching. I 
don't thinf^that - 1 don't want to name names - in some other subject areas that 
people reflect Because if the strategies Haven t had any *ffiet they Haven t Bun 
altered, yet, other lecturers here are so secure in the way they teach something to 
'Dip. Td> students that they thin/^they have the teaching experience so they fyow 
what they're on about so I don't thin^they can reflect very much or that if they do it 
doesn't show in their teaching...in schools I thin^quite a few teachers do reflect on 
their teaching, they might not have a great deal of time to sit down and analyse in 
depth hut they reflect on the success or failure of what they were doing in their 
classroom and i thin!(that will reflect on how they teach future units, even if it's 
just to do with the curriculum. Lifg if it's Tng&sh audit's a Boo kjsnd it gets a poor 
reaction then there's no way that you'd set it again, you'd toofjor an alternative, if 
the Qds don't engage in the te^t then it's pointless just hashing it to pieces. I thinly 
some teachers remember the things that were successful in the classroom, they dotty 
to use them again. Then I had one sample of a teacher who said come and watch 
this whit Bang lesson and it was, it was a great lesson getting year 7 into poetry. 
'But I thought he's got that really set in his mind how to teach that, it worfjforhbn 
and it worlds really well and the /(ids gain a lot from it But I thinf^he probably 
teaches that to the year 7's year in year out, that's his one good lesson, you just 
wonder how much reflection's gone into that.. Jthen musing to herself] is it necessary 
to reflect on everything. If it's successful, why change it? 

One possible difficulty related to how the students understood reflection, 
and thus valued it, is that I never outlined any of the fundamental or 
philosophical underpinnings to my view of reflection. I did not ever give 
a formal definition of the term, nor did I outline any of the major 
theoretical conceptions of a reflective cycle eg. Dewey (1933), Schttn (1983) 
etc. Rather, 1 left the development of understanding to the individual and 
attempted to rely on modelling as the most important form of teaching 
about reflection. Any form of valuing that was implicit in the student- 
teachers' conception of reflection was inter-woven with their 
understanding of reflection. Although this may be regarded as a 
methodological weakness by some, for me it ensured that 1 was genuinely 
researching how they learnt from the modelling of reflective practice. 
They did not have an explicit and well defined research protocol to follow 
that might encourage them to tell me what they thought I might like to 
hear. Consequently, Perry's statement during his fourth interview is a 
fitting way of demonstrating that reflection and the modelling of 
reflection was indeed valued by the participants in this group. 

Terry: 4th interview 

Terry:...! ti/fy to watch you in 7XL you're more interesting than what's going on, 
just watching you thinfyig what am I going to do here, which area am I going to go 
on with now, how long will we spend on t/Ui tasf^ how many people have finished, 
people arc getting fidgety others are spreading, this is wording, this isn't worftng, 
whereto from fure. of thou are sort of obvious, But then when you're doing your 
own teaching you've got to sort of go Bactjmdsay well what worfgd here and what 
didn't? How much time should I spend on this, am I going down the right tracJ^ is 
there a Better way I can present it etc So they happen, and I guess that's the reason 
that I reflect is that I can see the value in it 
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Interviewer: Where do you see the value in itt 

•Perry: Hy improving and 6y (earning about teaching, and teaching about teaming. 
So the reason 1 rt/Ctct is for personal growth plus professional development. They're 
the mo areas that I see as reflection, because once something's over if you can gain 
something from what went before then there has to be an advantage I suppose, 
that's where I see reflection. 

The data illustrates that the student-teachers recognize and value the 
modelling of reflection and suggests that they do attempt to reflect on their 
own practice. However, the time of reflection has an impact on the 
relationship reflection and practice. Exploring these student-teachers use 
of reflection before, during and after a lesson is important in 
understanding their development as reflective practitioners. 

Anticipatory reflection 

In order to teach a lesson satisfactorily there is a need to think about the 
content to be taught, the method to employ in teaching it and why that 
method is applicable. For most student-teachers lesson plans are a formal 
way of structuring their thinking about teaching, and, as they become 
more accustomed and comfortable with teaching, their use of written 
lesson plans tends to decrease. However, there is a difference between 
planning a lesson and reflecting on how that lesson might unfold, the 
options available in the teaching and learning environment and the 
reasons for the actions adopted. 

Considering the likely scenario and the nuances associated with the 
complexity of teaching are indicative of anticipatory reflection. This is 
perhaps the first time that student-teachers differentiate between simply 
considering an approach to teaching and genuinely reflecting on how to 
teach. 

Pearl offers an insight into anticipatory reflection when she talks about 
her micro-teaching early on in the course. In the following example, 
I carl illustrates how purposeful anticipatory reflection can be. 

'Pearl: 1st interview. 

Tearl: I do that [reflect J most when I have to process something and then have to 
do something with it 'Because I find that I come up with a whole lot of ideas but 1 
need to sift through what's relevant and what isn't...a whole lot of ideas come up 
and a Cot of them willbe relevant and a whole lot will not be so then I need to taJfe 
alC those ideas, leave it for a while, probably write it down, then come bac^andsay 
this is how it worfa... 

Interviewer: Well let me remind you of a situation. -When you were doing your 
micro-teaching did you reflect (I'd use that term because you've already used it) on 
what you were going to dot 

Tearl: <fcp. TfiinQng about what I was going to do. I probably spent the first 
three or four days just thinQng about what topic 1 might do, why 1 would or 
ntouldn't do it, what would be problematic and what wouldn't. Then it was easier 
to watch other people do it (their micro-teaching) and tee when the problems were. 
Ltt$ it seemed to me to be much, harder to try and Just present information, I had to 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE *° some filtering of M$ scenarios of what would and what wouldn't woriandthe 
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thing that was worrying me was the thing that I found hardest was that idea of 
urbanisation (the topic she was going to micro-teach] to try and get that 
information, to try and pkkjt up with the video (Being video taped in the micro- 
teaching situation} could maJfe me sweat I thinly so how, what approaches may or 
might not worf^.Vvc always done that I thinfyhot that's one reason why I'm mart 
conscious of it at the moment I maf$ resolutions about what to do ornot to do. 

Pearl shows that her anticipatory reflection involves an approach to 
thinking about her teaching in ways that allow her to make suggestions, 
pose problems, reason through her choices, hypothesise on what might or 
might not work and why, then to settle on a course of action which she can 
test in her teaching. Although she does not use these terms, it appears 
implicit in her description that that is what she is doing. She is reflecting 
on different approaches to teaching content, sifting and sorting the ideas 
that she has until she settles on an approach to adopt. This anticipatory 
reflection gives her an opportunity to approach her teaching in a way that 
is more responsive than mechanistic. By thinking about teaching in this 
manner she is not driven so much by a need to concentrate on the 
technicalities of teaching skills (eg. questioning, wait-time) but by a 
holistic approach to teaching which may subsume these skills rather than 
be dictated by them. 

Reflecting on what might be, how a teaching episode might progress, gives 
a greater sense of purpose to the teaching. Perry demonstrates this in his 
description of how he anticipates what might be. He has a purpose that 
drives his thinking giving purpose and meaning to his reflection. 

Terry: 4th interview. 

I thinfwhat if this happens, what if that happens, how Willi counter that, (what's 
an appropriate) division of time and resources. So I thinfjtiout as many different 
things as can happen, what's the worst thing that can happen, what's the best thing 
that can happen, what's my contingency plan, thou sort of things...that obviously 
helps in the running of the c£ass...if I have one desire, it's to mafy them do more of 
the (earning and me to do less of the tatting because I do, I talfjoo much. IdrtaHy 
(if$ to wori(more in a one to one (situation), or with smaller groups, or observe 
smaller groups. 

Stephen also considers his actions in a framework of "what might be if\ 
hypothesising and reasoning through possibilities so that his teaching is 
appropriate to his students 9 learning. He also briefly introduces the idea 
that previous experiences play a part in influencing anticipatory 
reflection. 

Stephen: 4th interview. 

"Before a lesson, I don't fjtow if I thin£ I 'i call it reflecting but I thbt^about what 
could happen in that lesson based upon previous experiences in class, OTC it is 
reflection...before or after a lesson, I mightn't do mack writing inferring to his 
Journal) I'm just preparing and collecting things I might need, and I might be 
thinfytg abou t it and deciding why or why not I II use it or leave it 
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It is interesting that in different ways all of these quotes have the same 
theme running through them. Each of the student-teachers are concerned 
with the "why" (reasoning) of their methodology, the "how" (suggestions) 
docs not seem to he a major concern. Therefore, the likelihood that there 
might he meaningful teaming about their teaching through anticipatory 
reflec tion is enhanced because they are planning to do more than 
"survive" or "cope" through the experience. By being committed to test 
their thinking about teaching, they are placing themselves in a position of 
learning, and from that testing, to continue the reflective cycle. 

This anticipatory reflection involves considering possibilities before 
deciding on a means of action. The ability to anticipate outcomes would 
clearly be influenced by one's previous experiences (as noted by Stephen), 
so it seems a natural progression for a thoughtful pedagogue to be 
interested in learning from the testing situation. Therefore, reflecting on 
that experience should proceed at the conclusion of the test. Hence the 
development of retrospective reflection. 

Retrospective reflection. 

Many student-teachers readily depart their classes relieved that they have 
completed another lesson. Therefore, there is a major difference between 
a person thinking that a lesson was either "good" or "bad" and a person 
reflecting on that experience to learn from it. Retrospective reflection 
should encompass learning from the experience regardless of the 
perceived success of the episode. The key to retrospective reflection might 
well be in the questions "why was the iesson good or bad?", and "how can 
the learning from that lesson shape my thinking about other situations?" 
Through these questions reflection may be initiated. 

The participants in this study demonstrate that retrospective reflection 
plays a part in their development as reflective practitioners and that its 
use influences their learning about teaching 

lor Andrea and Jack, retrospective reflection means learning from 
experiences so that they do not "make the same mistakes twice". Therefore, 
recognising a problem would be the start of the reflective cycle. Being 
removed from the situation, having time to reflect after the event is 
important in shaping how they might respond to the learning. 

Andrea: 3rd interview 

<DoI tfun^about my teaching after I've taught a lesson? <WeU you must in order to 
prepare for the ne^t doss. I do, you must I go fume and thin^aSout the class.... 

Andrea: 4th interview 

I question when I went wrong and what VdOfy to turn* done differently. If it's 
something that failed I try to thinfjvtiy it failed if t presented something incorrectly 
or got into a {not with my words, or the instructions weren't clear enough, or at 
wfiat point did! lose the class or at what point did I confute torn people, always 
trying to recap on thou tiling /'/ always try to avoid the same 

problems in tfic next lesson or to recap on those things. 
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Jae^l 

I guess I'm reflecting at the moment. I guess often I reflect, I go bad^over some 
notes, you just try to loo^behind the Ones, to what's written to what they realty 
mean, try to get to the base of it, try and get to the concept. 

Interviewer: SKre there particular times that that occurs? "When does it occur for 
you? 

aftermost of the time, I thinl^bac^over it, at the time I try and absorb it rather 
than mafg ***** of it, and Cater on I might try and go over it a bit more closely and 
see what it means. 

Jad(4tk interview 

I thinfmy best reflection time is after. I thinJ^of the actual writing process that I 

do after as far as writing and evaluating comments from lessons and that is best 

after for me which is probably a couple of hours after it 

Interviewer: What impact does that have on your teaching? 

Jou 're less M$ty to maft mistakes, or (ess Qf$ty to mafg the ones that you made in 

that lesson. 

Finding a way into retrospective reflection so that it is more than a 
fleeting glance of an experience is important. As Jack demonstrates 
(above), there may be structured or organised ways of initiating the cycle. 
Seeing a need to reflect retrospectively may facilitate more formal 
approaches as is the case with Miranda, 

Miranda: 4th interview 

I probably do most of my reflecting a fa 

starting to do more during but it's after I've taught something I've actually got into 
the process of going thrwtghmylessm plans and wrttty 

asfgd to or anything though, often what the supervising teacher was saying was 
different to what I thought a lot of the times, probably I was more critical on 
myself They'd say oh that worfgd well and Id thinly no it couWve wori^d better 
and so I'd go andmaff a note of it so that if I taught something yabt I could toofi 
bac^and maybe remember that and do it differently. So I tfUn^I do most iff my 
reflecting after class. 

For many of the student-teachers, retrospective reflection equates with 
improving the way the lesson was taught. However, understanding what 
improvement means is difficult. It might mean the way information was 
presented or how it was interpreted by the students. In some cases, 
reflection may encourage considering factors which are outside the 
teacher's control. Testing then becomes more difficult and less likely as 
the problem may be put to one side. 

Sarah : 4th interview 

After a lesson? <H?e#ofcourse you assess how the lesson went how you've performed, 
especially Ofydld I do thisrightdid I do that r^ht and Juh how you thin^the ^ 
enjoyed it and what things I couldve improvU on that obvious^ didn't go do^ 
BEST COPY AVAILABLE ^ Mi r^^^^'MtgodownwelL Lif& was U my fault or was it to 
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do with, the environment or outside the classroom altogether or something Oft that, 
so just worthy out ways of improving that. 

Better understanding of one's pedagogy through retrospective reflection is 
possible when the purpose of reflection allows the learning to go beyond 
the single teaching episode. At one level there is learning how to teach a 
lesson or content area better, but at another, there is learning to abstract 
the learning from one episode to another. In either case it is through 
retrospective reflection that the developing pedagogue is able to learn 
from and through their own experiences. Testing hypotheses about 
teaching content differently requires a commitment to finding ways of 
being able to repeat a teaching experience which allows the reasoned 
pedagogical adjustments to be explored. Perry explained one way of doing 
this that satisfied his desire to learn through reflection. 

Terry: 4th interview 

[after a lesson) I'd thin^that could be different or that was a good lesson, or a bad 
(esson. Wed I'm never satisfied withmywoH^..l used to consider what wotfgdweU, 
Qfe I tried a Cot of methods, jigsaw and that sort of thing, and I repeated the same 
(esson three times once to sec what improvements I couU mad$.... 

At another level, Sabina recognises a broader understanding of learning 
about teaching by considering ways of applying thinking beyond the 
specific. Through retrospective reflection she is able to consider her 
learning in one context so that it might influence her teaching in a 
different context. 



Sabina: 3rd interview 



WelT I mentally assess whether or not or how I thought the class went whether it 
Tvas agood class or a Bad class and if it was bad why was it Bad and if it was good 
why was it good. If it was a new activity I'd thitt^aSout how the fids responded 
to it, and if they responded well to it maybe you could incorporate that more into the 
way you teach in different forms. 

Reflection on a teaching episode is obviously important If one is to 
capitalise on the learning from that experience. However, the focus of that 
reflection, the questions which guide and direct the hypotheses developed 
and the tests that might be employed, will vary from individual to 
individual. To consider these guiding questions, it appears important that 
retrospective reflection focuses on a concern for pedagogical development 
so that learning may be from both "good" and "bad" lessons. The influence 
of the affective domain Is important because a "good" lesson can encourage 
a student-teacher to reconsider the learnings from a teaching experience, 
while a "bad" lesson (for some) might cause them to dismiss the episode 
completely and therefore limit their opportunities and pathways into 
retrospective reflection. 



Contemporaneous reflection. 



If anticipatory reflection is a starting point for student-teachers to develop 
ways of thinking about their approaches to pedagogy and retrospective 
reflection is a vehicle for learning from attempting such approaches, then 
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contemporaneous reflection is how they can learn from and about their 
practice in action* This is when the complex and dynamic nature of 
teaching may be developed so that it becomes immediately responsive to - 
learning. In an environment where decisions may need to be made 
quickly, where the perception that problems and difficulties need to be - 
resolved almost immediately, reflecting contemporaneously would not be 
easy for student-teachers. Recognising a need for, or the value of, 
contemporaneous reflection is one thing, being able to incorporate it into 
practice is another So how do student-teachers address this dilemma? 

JodQ 3rd interview 

Jac% ...Mitt, (reflecting during a Ctsson] it means ,my teaching will he Setter for it 
because you're more in tune with what's happening, what your ($ds art learning. 
It's not easy during a Ctsson though because there's so much to tfdnkjbout you've 
got to maJfe time to reflect and not to have the pressure on you all the time. 

Jack makes the point well that he needs to make time to reflect. He needs 
an opportunity to think about what he is doing without having to do 
something about it then and there. Recognition of the value of 
contemporaneous reflection and action from it are definitely two distinct 
domains in Jack's case. The ability to find time to reflect is the problem for 
Jack and in his mind he seems to see a need to ask the class to take •time- 
out' for a moment so that he can think. This notion of time to reflect 
revolves around an ability to structure teaching so that time is available 
whilst the students are still v on task', otherwise the prompt for the need tp 
reflect contemporaneously may persist but be unresolved, 

Sarah: 2nd interview 

Interviewer: So when you were teaching were you saying things to yourself &f$ is 
this going the way I planned? 

Sarah: yes I was. Melt I was trying to give them an image in their heads. 
Something to relate 6ad(to. While I was teaching them I just jgpt thbtfyig, do 
something or say something that's going to get them to remember this class.. J 
thought, give them something that it can relate to, something simple and perhaps 
they'd get more of a feel for it. So I was trying to get them to visualise, you {now 
all the images I could thbd(pf..A Just f^pt assessing how I was going and if I found 
something that wasn't worfyig too well I'd try to workout a way to get It Setter, 
but generally the classes went as planned 

Sarah describes the difficulty of being able to respond quickly when 
reflecting on action in action. Problem recognition may have initiated a 
reflective cycle but her inability to quickly develop suggestions limits her 
capacity to develop 'on the spot' alternatives causing her to see that her 
classes generally go as planned. In this instance Sarah may well be 
alluding to the fact that she has been unable to find sufficient time to 
resolve her problem in the class, or that she does not have enough 
experience to call on to draw suggestions from in response to the problem. 
Therefore, the classes go as planned because although she recognises 
instances of contemporaneous reflection, the cycle begins but is not 
completed. The relationship between experience and time is expanded 
further by Sabina, 
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Sabina: 3rd interview 



Sometimes. Life in English 1 find it easier in the classroom, to assess what's going 
on and I thinfjnore quitffy about how I'm going to change it and why I'm going to 
change it and have alternative strategies where I can change the face. <But 
something fife history I find really quite difficult because it's so knowledge reliant as 
a subject and just personally at the moment I find it tafgs me a lot longer to thinf 
up ways that Knowledge can be imparted through the fids being involved in the 
teaming more. So that if something is not worQng in the classroom in history I'm 
Cess Otety to come up with something quiety to change that but it might reflect on 
how I might teach that same unit in future. 

Sabina outlines how her ability to reflect contemporaneously is closely 
linked to her understanding of the content knowledge and how the better 
this understanding influences her 'response time'. She also raises another 
point which is consistent with her approach to retrospective reflection 
She says, "it might reflect on how I might teach that same unit in the 
future." Sabina is putting forward the idea that she learns from her 
attempts at contemporaneous reflection so that she might well be honing 
her skills at reflecting on action in action through doing. Also, her store 
of suggestions and hypotheses pertaining to certain pedagogical problems 
is being increased even though testing may not necessarily lead to 
resolution of the problem on each occasion. 

The relationship between retrospective and contemporaneous reflection is 
important to recognise because although attempts at contemporaneous 
reflection may not be satisfying for the student-teacher, the opportunity to 
go bark over them is offered through retrospective reflection. By 
learning from retrospective reflection, contemporaneous reflection may 
be enhanced. Pearl explains this well as she articulates the links between 
learning and reflection while still noting some of the difficulties associated 
with finding time to reflect in action. 

Tearl: 4th interview 

Tearl: ...before is the easiest because it's the easiest to do, you {now, H(g you're 
trying to mafe sense of something that happens, not sun what's going to happen, 
then there's a strong push to actually engage in it And that's when planning starts, 
you (pew, Ute partly reflection partly worfjng out what worfs...Tart of it though 
is extracting from past, past experiences now. 

Interviewer: 'Do you do thatf 

Tearl: ...yeah I have to mate space for me if I want to reflect, I mean 1 actually 
actively say you will now have 2 minutes when you'n not the person who is 
determining what witt happen, when you can worfyut what they say, because I 
can't do it while I'm just responding, find unless, and unless Imt very comfortable I 
can't say, Wang on I just need time off to reflect.' Afterwards depending on how 
badly It's gone, I don't thinfabout it first, it's Qfg absolute shut down on it 
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Interviewer: <Wfmt do you mem tfk worse it is the less QfgB/wod it is that you t/Unf^ 
about itt 
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TeaH: Weill can't thin/^aSout it, GJfe it's life scalding yourself every time you thinly 
about it you /(now what I mean, dfg it's just (U(t you tfiinfyou'rz going to die, I'm 
going to die But I haven't but then there's a delayed time Before comity backhand 
you're trying to worfjt out And you try to worfjt out, just what was going on 
and the way I do that is to try and get into it again and workout what was 
happening, (tfg why the responses and did I actually do that? And then I would 
carry that through until the ne*$ time. So Before I teach again I go BacS^ revisit all 
this stuff I've figured, does that mafg sense? 

Contemporaneous reflection is then a challenge for student-teachers. It 
may be threatening or uncomfortable to recognise a need for alternative 
approaches to pedagogy during practice and not have suggestions on hand 
to reason through in order to address the problems in the teaching and 
learning episode. Pearl talks about her approach to learning in practice 
by reliving the event, vicariously placing herself back in the 'action 
present 1 to hypothesise about how she might have acted. 

Perry was able to recognise an opportunity to learn through 
contemporaneous reflection, the immediate threat of uncertainty about 
how to act being lessened by the recognition of the value of the learning 
for his students. The learning being so powerful that it encouraged him to 
continue to incorporate contemporaneous reflection more and more in his 
teaching. 

Terry: fourth interview 

(Ferry: LiS$ one of the Best learning episodes that we had in the doss was when I 
stuffed up on the Board. Ad of a sudden the f$ds saw this as a chance to explore 
their f^owfedge. They were going what if this affects that and the inflation affects 
aggregate demand etc. Hie fjds saw an opening for new ideas and new thoughts 
and it was really good so I didn't worry ahout not hoofing the answer and I let them 
thin^on Because I couU feel the vibes from Behind me. As t tooted at the Board 1 
was reflecting. It might have only Bun half the Qds But they wen really 
challenging their knowledge and understanding of the information. 

interviewer: tfhat allows you to do tfat sort of thing? 

Terry: I guess it's Based on my confidence..refkction I fyow 1 do it in the class, and 
I'm sure that most people do, it's just that they don't isolate it, and it's portly 
Because of this study I tend to tftinfabout it LiS$ it's just, I tftinfjo myself well 
I've reflected and that's why I'm going to do this, and partly Because I'm conscious 
of this study. That oBviousCy helps in the running of the does. Lify I feel 
comfortable in the class that I can change around in class, I don't feel Bogged down 
By my lesson plan, when your supervisor comes in and they want a copy of your 
lesson plan I always feet more restricted and I've had to go up and say foot I'm 
going off my lesson plan now and that's Because of this, this and this. 
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Icrrys description of learning about and through contemporaneous 
reflection is punctuated by references to this study. There is little doubt 
that being interviewed throughout the year about his views on teaching 
and learning was an intervention in the 'normal' process of the pre- 
servtce education course. However, the intervention was of a form that did 
not mandate ways of thinking or acting. It attempted to model an approach 
to thinking about teaching coupled with a probing of the individual's 
thoughts and views. Each participant was able to make up their own mind 
ahout how much (if any) of what was happening to them needed to be 
incorporated in their own practice. 

The point made by Perry that his thinking has been influenced by being a 
participant in this research project is important because it suggests that 
modelling reflection has influenced both his views and practice, of 
anticipatory, contemporaneous and retrospective reflection. Miranda 
draws attention to this in her third interview and explains well her 
practice, understanding and valuing of reflection. 

Miranda: 3rd interview 

•Miranda: i suppose to good teaching you should add thinking about it before during 
and after. 

IntenHewer: "Had you always thought that? 

Miranda: O^o probably not I fyow that you've said that in class, but I thin^it's 
true though. 

Interviewer: Why do you thinkjt's important? 

Miranda: It's obviously important to plan and be thlnQng before a class, but it's 
important to be thinking about what you're doing during class so that as I said if 
you need to change tacfjyou can do that, then after clou you need to lookjackjmd 
set if something didn't wor^and askjvhy it didn't workjather than just throw it 
away and say I won't do that again. Just took^at other ways you can improve it 
nt%t time. 
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IntenHewer: Can you (earn to do that? "How do you (earn to do that? 

Miranda: I think\you have to be awart of it I found that once you said it I started 
to thintabout it and started doing much more of it on the second teaching round 
than the first Utt first was just oh good it's over, ne*t doss. Vat second teaching 
round I'd to** a step bat^afttr the clue and thin^go through my planning again 
und thinfjabout what I would do differently next time. 

Interviewer: Why? 

Miranda: 'Because I wasn't learning anything. Lift first round was just survival 
<But the second round was exploring different things...^ you should be ready to 
accept that things don't always go to plan but workout why and then thtn^cf 
other alternatives. 
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Interviewer: Why do you thinf(jhat? 

Miranda: "Because you often say things in doss df^e this isn't wording or whatever 
Interviewer: Why do I do that? 

Miranda: you're doing that to ted us your thought processes so that hopefully weft 
emulate them andthinJ^about it ourselves and I found I was doing that on teaching 
rounds...! may have realised the need for it myself but it definitely helps when you 
say those things. 

Interviewer: Is it easy to do? 

Miranda: I found it increasingly easy to do, it had a lot to do with confidence and 
flowing your subject matter and knowing your students and fyoxving that they 're 
not going to thin\any less of you. So I don't thin/flit's so hard now as long as 
you've got alternative strategies. 

Interviewer: Were you in lessons when you thought, I need to mafy a change now 
But I don't fyow what to do? 

Miranda: Oh yeah. I had one lesson where I needed to mafg a change hut I didn't 
%now what to do Because I didn't have any alternative strategy. I ended up turning 
it into a revision class - / suppose I did have an alternative strategy. 

Interviewer: What about when you finish a class, what happens then? 

Miranda: I found that I'd tal^to my supervising teachers then I'd sit there and go 
through my lesson plan boof(again and say oh yeah I didn't quite do that the way I 
wanted to. 

Interviewer: Why do you do things Off that? 

Miranda: I thin^it's important so that ne^t time I don't maJfc the same mistafg 
twice, the fids wouldn't be (taming anything by it and it's important for my 
teaching as well Otherwise teaching would be very boring if you had your own 
little formula and you didn't change it or alter it at all 

This excerpt from Miranda's third interview it indicative of the views of 
many of the student-teachers in this study and demonstrates how the 
explicit modelling of reflective practice can influence the development 
and use of reflection in student-teachers. 

Conclusion 

The work of SchOn (1983, 1987) has been a catalyst for the recent interest 
and research on reflection and varying conceptions of the nature of 
reflection have been well documented. Zeichner (1983) and Tom (1985) 
described some of these which include teachers as: action researchers, 
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inquirers, problem solvers, hypothesis makers, self-monitors and 
analysers. With such wide ranging views of reflection it is little wonder 
that there have been numerous attempts to incorporate it in pre-service 
education courses. 

The desire to help student-teachers learn to think and act in any of the 
ways described by Zeichner (1983) and Tom (1985) is what led to the 
development of the approach to modelling adopted for this study. I believed 
that if student-teachers were to learn about reflection, they needed to be 
given continual opportunities to view it in action. As reflection is a 
cognitive process, access to such thinking needed to be possible in ways 
that allowed it to be observed and understood across a range of teaching 
and learning contexts and in a number of observable forms. Thus the 
incorporation of the 'thinking aloud' approach to teaching, and my open 
and honest personal reflections on the teaching and learning in the TAL 
class described in my journal writing. It was also important to me that 
individuals were able to draw their own conclusions about the use, value, 
and development of reflection for teaching practice, and that is why the 
research method adopted was employed without the technicalities of the 
reflective cycle ever being outlined to the TAL class. It was also as much to 
ensure that the student-teachers did not act, or write, in ways that might be 
influenced by their knowledge of what I might be looking for; beyond the 
general notion of being thoughtful about their pedagogy. 

l earning from and through experience is important for student-teachers 
to develop the skills of reflective practice and is very closely linked to their 
teaching experiences. Enhancing reflection in student-teachers throuRh 
teacher education programs is then most likely if there is an overt link 
between reflection and their teaching experiences. Learning is much 
more internalized when it is focussed on the individual's own thoughts and 
actions and my hope was that by seeing this modelled by their teacher 
educator, that the likelihood that this would occur with the participants 
would be greater. 

The ability to develop student-teachers' reflective processes is also related 
to the concerns that influence their thinking and learning throughout 
their pre-service program. As student-teachers become more at ease in the 
role of a teacher, there may be a shift in their focus from themselves to 
thdr students. Hence, their concerns move toward the relationship 
between their teaching and their students' learning (as well as their 
earning from and through their own teaching). At this time, their ability 
to reflect, and the quality of that reflection, noticeably improves and the 
influence of this reflection on their teaching practice is at an optimum. 

Although the thinking aloud format and the journal writing were heavily 
dependent on a trusting classroom environment combined with good tutor- 
student-teacher relationships, they served their purpose well in 
demonstrating to the participants that teaching and learning about 
teaching are enhanced through reflection. 

For me the thinking aloud format produced some of the most interesting 
data about modelling. Giving student-teachers immediate access to my 
thoughts and concerns during teaching demonstrated for them that even 
experienced teachers can continue to find teaching problematic. As they 
became privy to the thoughts that influenced my practice, the student- 
SXTVlSr' ?. eXpcricnCed te »chers conducting lessons that smoothly 
and methodically move from an introduction to a conclusion, with each 
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step along the way (including students' responses and actions) known in 
advance by the teacher, was de-mystified as they saw and heard my 
pedagogical struggles (both cognitive and affective) with their learning 
about teaching. 

One of the most heartening aspects of this element of the research was the 
fact that many of the participants spoke about how this modelling practice 
influenced them. It encouraged them to be comfortable with similar 
struggles with their own pedagogy and helped them to realise that this was 
an important part of teaching. It also highlighted for many that even 
though the members of the class were party to the same pedagogical 
experiences, they did not experience the same learning outcomes from 
those experiences. This was important for two reasons. The first was that it 
paralleled the position of their students' learning when they were 
teaching, and it also demonstrated that there was not one way to teach 
particular content (or one way to learn to teach). 

Both of these points were important in developing these student-teachers' 
views of reflection. In the case of their teaching and their students' 
learning, they saw, by experiencing it themselves, that to enhance 
learning across the range of students in a class, pedagogy must be 
responsive to different learners. To do that, reflection on action is 
fundamental. The second point was important in terms of their own view 
of their development as teachers. There is an old saying that a teacher can 
have ten years experience, or one year's experiences ten times. For the 
participants in this study, they had little doubt that they would learn from 
their experiences through reflection or, action so that they had (at least) 
ten years experience. 

It is clear that the use of the three times of reflection varies dependent on a 
number of factors, but that development of reflection is increasingly 
complex from anticipatory, through to retrospective and finally into 
contemporaneous reflection. 

In the rush and bustle of classroom practice, for these student-teachers, 
what they said about reflection and what they did about reflection was 
sometimes two different things. However, an Important link between 
saying and doing is seeing. Student-teachers who become accustomed to 
seeing their experiences from different perspectives, and who are able to 
be more detached from their personal feelings about their teaching, tend to 
develop their reflection more readily than those who do not. This seeing 
becomes a most important issue as it opens up new avenues for thinking 
about teaching and new ways of learning from experience. It is also an 
mpOI 2? nt a,m of modellin 8. which in this case through the method 
adopted, attempted to encourage student-teachers to recognise the need for 
teachers to see' and for them to then apply that to their own teaching 
experience. However, as the student-teachers were not (nor could not be) 
forced to apply all of the lessons from the modelling experience to their 
own practice the ability to 'see' situations in different ways at different 
times varied from individual to individual. Importantly though, for me. 
this is to be expected as teaching should lead to greater divergence of 
outcomes rather than simple convergence. 

The relationship between student-teachers' concerns and their use of 
reflection is also important. These concerns also influence the three times 
of reflection, how they are used, and to what extent they are employed in 
practice. 

O . . _____ 
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lint" CrS u° V t fr ° m concerns about self to concerns about their 
™SL IcarnmB, they become more able to reflect as their recognition of 

^c h Z Sn T 0nS beCk ° n thCm respond - This is most a PP^nt during 
teaching when opportunities for contemporaneous reflection are 

ItZTf SC,ZCd S ° that teaching P ractice can be ">ore responsive to 
siuueni learning. 

!n °J!?n»i« ° ! >en r eCn l de,ibera l te reflection, reflection on action, as opposed 
ml S <P er " a Ps sub-conscious) reflection, reflection-in-acUon, 
rn«.T« C apparent >n student-teachers as they become more at ease 
w,th contemporaneous reflection. As their repertoire of suggestions 
^n enC t d „ an ^ antici P ated P rob, «" situations, hypotheses, reasJnfng and 
testing skills increases, their ability to reflect during teaching is 
enhanced Through so doing, the amount of time and the extent of 

S a , 8 rSL d , Chberati0n < neC T ary ! ° reflect on action ' m ^ be reduced so 
that reflection-in-action begins to emerge as another important 
pedagogical tool. That may well be a worthwhile extension of this type of 
research project mapping the development of reflective student-teachers' 
reflection-tn-action as they move into full-time teaching. ^cners 

n!fn n ! n8 ^° Ut rene , ctive Practice in the context of the student-teachers' 
own teaching and learning situations is fundamental to the We" of 

eZcation. ' ,hr ° U8h ' ex P erience *" a < « hold dear in teacher 

Siudcnt-tcac hers should not simply be told the mechanics of reflection 
fli.cn bc trai u in surh method then SS^wiirtoSB 
pedagogy. I hey must experience reflection as a part of their own earai™ 
?n X irTn" 8 and 1 teachin «' | he " they can, and J™dec£?h™ol$?& 
n their own practice as their pedagogy is shaped by the context of the 
teaching -learning environments in which they workf comexi or tne 

K^nmn.h? n °l Si . mp ! y 3 PT 0 " 81 tra,t that 5ome have others do not. 
t is something that when understood and valued, can be developed through 
teacher education where teacher educators practice what they preach In 
so doing, they will encourage their student-teachers to do likewise 

A major goal of this study was to enable student-teachers to develoo the 
pedagogical habits and skills necessary for self-directed arowth .and Nn 2 
doing better understand the development of their ^^ reflecX^ processes 
However, one difficulty created for student-teachers experieSc^g the 
modelling processes described in this paper is the need to continual^ 
C f r n in l aboUt J learn,n 8 and learning about teaching 
fundamentally they need to be able to Juxtapose two perspectives on 

become involved in determining what it means to be a reflective 
practitioner. This problem underlies one of the major difflcXs for 

%£&&SS£ W r h h 0 ereT s e a t0 d T}° P Petitioners in'pre- 

service education. There is a need for teacher educators to teach in a 

manner that encourages student-teachers to take more responsibility for 

Xiou" oT?he 8 U n 3 do « ng ' , Student - teach ^ maTCome 'mo^e 
conscious of the use of reflection as they better develoD their 
understanding of teaching and learning. develop tneir 
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Through this shift in responsibility for learning, the learner's questions, 
concerns, thoughts and needs might be better addressed as they learn by 
refiecting on these and become more conscious of how this process 
influences their learning and can therefore influence their teaching. 
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APPENDIX I: Vignette 

The vignette below is designed to give an overview of the type jrf 
inWrion that occurred in the observer's session. All of the students 
ommems are^Sen from the actual transcript and insights into the 
observer's thoughts are taken from his notes of the session. 

Ascertaining the students' views. 

The class was unusually reserved. An air of uncertainty was 
ISoarent Dkk ("he observer) explained that he was simply trying to 
55 Tut the class' understanding of John's approach to teaching. 
nS part of his Ph.D." he said. "It's got nothing to do with assessment 
of you or John." 

He turned on the overhead projector and placed the first 
transparency Z position. It outlined an episode from the previous 
session Much had been made of the gap between learning theory, 
which wasThe last unit before the teaching round, and the students' 
a^Doroaches to teaching. The transparency also had two questions. 
Why do you think John did/said this and do you actually learn 
anything from John's approaches? 

The students gradually relaxed and opened up J^Z^T^d^ 
difference between knowing what a theory was and how it could be 
used to influence their teaching practice. Nigel said that he ^thought 
lohn was trying to hint that they needed to pay more attention to the 
concerns tauaht in class. Dorothy said that it showed how quickly 
studeSs £$ what they learn. Jack concluded that it highlighted 
the importance of learning for all of them. The discussion he ped the 
claVs to loosen-up, they were warming to Dick and their early 
concerns began to subside. 

Dorothy started to answer question one as Dick read it out. "We are 
like the kids," she said, "and he wants us to remember what It s like. 
Anthony agreed saying, "He'd had us all going through learning 
fheoVy for several weeks and he didn't want us to Just take it as 
something we were told. He feels that it's Important and that we 
Sd se g e that it's important. I think he realises ^ Remands 
how it affects a student's learning, and he got the feeling that we 
didn't, so he was trying to get us to think about it again. 

Dick paraphrased the discussion to check that his understanding of 
the students' views was correct. "So you're saying that John thinks 
this will help you teach better?" he said. Nick could barely stop 
himsSf from P responding, "What he's doing is telling us thar I* not 
enouah to know them, we need to know how to apply them, he 
Wurted. "Yes, and it's actually that we couldn't do it, that's what he 
wanted us to see." said Geo. 

Then Peggy made a statement which Dick latched on to. He'd been 
waiting for something that would give htm i a chance to* explore Johns 
purpose from the students' perspective. He couldn't believe Ms good 
fortune Peggy said that John wanted them to think about the 
different ways of learning when planning a lesson. It triggered 
numerous responses throughout the group. Like a hunter stalking its 
prey he quizzed and probed skilfully as their understanding 
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unravelled before him. Pearl spoke about the link between reflection 
and action and how her journal was important in easing the tension 
between the two. "It helps you to look back and to think about what 
you did and why. There is no specific answer, but you have to keep 
trying." she said. 

"Reflection and thinking all in one breath." he thought. "This will be 
a good way to explore their understanding of the terms. And 1 didn t 
have to introduce it!" He asked for definitions of the terms. Nigel 
interjected with a line about self-evaluation, Jack said it had to do with 
asking yourself questions after, or perhaps even during, an event. 
Someone from the back of the class thought it had to do with 
suggesting alternative strategies. Then Perry posed a question that 
had been running through his mind for some time. "So did John plan 
to highlight the problem that way or not?" he asked. 

Dick explained how they had both decided that the lesson after the 
teaching round would be a good one to observe but that he did not 
know how John had planned to teach it. His opinion was that John 
wanted to link the importance of a number of things from the course 
to their teaching but that he did not have in mind how he might 
specifically do it. 

This opened up a major discussion on what the students thought John 
might or might not do when planning and running a session, how he 
might respond in different situations, and why he used various 
teaching strategies. Through this discussion Dick started to shape a 
scenario of his own. 

"Well let's look at this next example." he said placing another 
transparency on the overhead. "When did John come up with that 
one?" 

Nigel, always quick to say his piece, said that it was spontaneous. 
Mitchell, while agreeing with Nigel, proposed a reason to support the 
spontaneous hypothesis. "John wanted to link the two. He believed in 
those 7 elements of learning and he said early on that it's important 
and we'd be returning to them. I think his definition of a good 
teacher would be a thinking teacher. That's what he was doing. He 
saw an opening and he took it." he said. 

Dick moved on saying, "So does John force you to think or reflect?" 
The word force was of concern to all. Nadine thought that it was not 
so much a force as a suggestion or encouragement. Sabina suggested 
that challenge might be more appropriate than for force. Jack was 
not so concerned with the term as the meaning. "He tries to make us 
accept responsibility, to see the value." he said. The discussion 
continued for some time as Dick tried to give everyone an opportunity 
to speak, always hoping to involve the whole group. He decided to 
move on to his next question just as Marg said, "He gives us tasks to do 
to make us think. After the teaching round he gets us to write down 
things like, 'three things that I've learnt from this experience,' and 
it's really difficult because on rounds you don't really think about it 
like he forces you to think when we come back here." He seized the 
opportunity to make the transition between 'what' and 'why' as he 
carefully posed the next question. 
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"Do you have to do it? He might push you to, but he won't fail you if 
you don't do it. Will he?" he said with an inquiring tone. 

Stephen had not said anything in the session up 'til now so Dick was 
more than pleased when he picked up the non-verbal cue that 
Stephen had something to say. "He doesn't force us, we force 
ourselves because we see him and the way he thinks so we should be 
able to learn from it too." This was just what Dick was looking for. A 
chance to explore the reasons for their actions. He knew he was on 
the right track when Cleo said, "The responses he puts in the journals 

Zn oneaXr% y e°L" ant * d ° 3 re,ationshi P "<* ** the 

Cleo's statement led to a great deal of discussion about the use of 
journals and the role that they played in making her think. But Dick 

whl^w^rV 0 n «*X*»> he determine wEe her or not 

what he was hearing would be viewed as valid data in the academic 

enough L W ™ ?" e ^ thOSe , th ! ngS ' Bein * with th * classVas proof 
enough for Dick but he needed more. The danger with this tvoe of 

SE^dS*? Wa V Hat U mi8ht bC aSSerted < hat the Students were 
rn hXr pending their tutor, saying what they thought Dick wanted 
to hear. He needed to find a way of resolving this in his mind without 
making it obvious to the students what he was pursuing. 

"rl^h° dete . rmine J hei l Perceptions of the assessment role and the 
research role." he thought as a stream of ideas raced through his 

WhT^'l^na^u 1 ? $ay> " how you see Jo h n, s role in all of this? 
I^Lrh » 8 il L He S y °Y r tutor bm he's also using you in his 
. ThC Z 0 *!* came slowly as he searched through the sea of 
faces fpr signs that his question made sense; the wait-time increased 
I he £A dawned on him- "Yes." he thought, "That's itl" "WelZk 
his Ph.D. about?" he asked confidently, breaking the extended* paSe 

Someone said something about learning but the point was lost as 

wYs^u^atTh^" HC ^ ^ inVO,Ved in th^rnte^w/and 
was sure that John was trying to work out the affect of Din Ed on 
their learning. "It's also got something to do wTth how oS? 
perceptions change with time." said Pearl. 

"He hasn't really told us anything." Peggy added. "Actuallv I'm one 
nothing to do with TAL or their assessment. He had picked fimZfuS 

ffsfcssjr 1 now highHghted tne issue that Wffl 

^h wa nted to know what the relationship between the research 
and their course work and assessment might be. She was also a 
mSES" 1 " 2m" ,m !^r V «S° U P a « d was ""sure how the tw^migh?be 
SSS, i ^ Wna md pm the q««tlon directly to Dick savin? 

"Why, is there problem? Is this an issue?" X ayl " 8. 
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Dick was a little taken a back by how quickly the focus had come back 
to him so he felt obliged to explain. "Well," he started slowly, "it's a 
matter of validity." The puzzled faces looking back at him gave him a 
sense of unease. M You might write or say what John wants to hear, 
and that could be a problem." Gradually the class began to better 
understand more about what the research was about and how they 
'fitted 1 in. Interestingly though, the assessment issue swung around 
to their teaching practice rather than course work. Only three of the 
students wt«e in John's science method class and almost everybody 
spoke about teaching practice as being their most threatening or 
worrying assessment situation. "He's not the one who could fail me on 
teaching practice," said Mitchell, "so it doesn't matter what I say in 
TAL" This drew some support from others. Sabina closed the debate 
by saying that the interviews and their journals were dependent on 
the rapport that they had developed. It did not make any sense to say 
other than what they thought because it wouldn't serve any purpose. 
Anthony brought things back on an even keel by saying, "Rather 
than giving you an answer he often asks you a question back. So 
you'd end up trying to answer things that you didn't believe anyway. 
You'd be going round and round in circles." This brought a smile to 
most faces and a gentle wave a laughter wafted across the room. 

Dick drew his breath and gently exhaled. "Who's concern was this?" 
he asked himself. "It's certainly not theirs." 

He shuffled through some more of his papers and started to hand out a 
questionnaire which he spent some time explaining to the class. "So, 
could you think about these, fill them in and Til take them as you 
leave. If you've got any questions please don't hesitate to ask." he said 
as he wandered around the room. 

Perry, never one to miss an opportunity for a quick crack threw his 
hand up and quipped, "So, will he pass?" 

Dick chuckled and said, "Well we'll wait for the exam results hey?" as 
the class started to work their way through the questionnaire. 

The vignette illustrates the relative ease with which an observer was able 
to attend the class and then probe their understanding of my teaching. 
The audio-tape of the session was interesting as it demonstrated that many 
of the students, particularly those not being interviewed, had little 
understanding of the focus of the research. It also showed that the tutor- 
student relationship was not noticeably influenced by possible concerns 
about assessment. 
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Appendix 2: Questionnaire results and discussion 



Table 4 Questionnaire results 



Statements. 


double tick 


single tick 


no tick 










He makes me think and is confusing. 


1 


9 


9 










He makes me think and is helpful. 


18 


1 


0 










He does not make me think. 


0 


2 


17 











The open-ended responses to these questions demonstrate a wide range of 
reasons. Confusion (statement 1) is particularly interesting because it is 
seen as something positive. For many of the student-teachers being 
confused is a precursor to sorting out the issue at hand. Therefore, 
confusion may encourage thinking, or be an outcome of it. 

Table.5 summarises the themes from the open-ended responses proposed by 
the participants. 



Table S Themes from the open-ended responses on the questionnaire. 



Statement 


Reason suggested 


Number of 
responses 








He makes me think and 
is confusing, and/or, He 
makes me think and is 
helpful. 


Thinking about myself. 


4 




Thinking about Din. Ed. 


2 




Confusion leads to 
reassessment of thinking. 


3 




Thinking about what/how 1 
learn. 


9 




Thinking about how others 
learn. 


6 




Thinking about teaching or 
teaching strategies. 


15 




Thinking about students. 


2 




Thinking about the way John 
teaches. 


2 


He does not make me 
think. 


Does not challenge me enough 
about my students' reactions. 


1 




Does not make me think deeply 
enough. 


1 



Tables 4 and S both demonstrate that the students readily recognise the 
thinking and learning approaches used in their TAL sessions. They appear 
to be adequately challenged by the pedagogical approaches used and arc 
clearly thinking about their own teaching and learning. The majority of 
responses are concerned with how they think, act, learn and teach. 
Understanding the relationship between these factors is explored in more 
detail through the interviews* 
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